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We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Watson's  editorial  on  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,' which  has  ex- 
cited such  wide  and  profound  attention,  appears  in  his  "Hand- 
book of  Politics  and  Economics."  The  book  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Jeffersonians,  Thomson,  Ga.     Price,  $L00. 
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Foreign  Missions,  Continued 
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''HY   do   boys  nin   off   from 
home  to  join  the  army,  or 
to  go  to  sea?     Because  it 
appeals  to  their  imagina- 
tion.    To  put  the  pk)w-gear  on  old 
INlike,  the  mule,  and  go  to  the  field 
where  the  steady  feet  must  Avalk  one 
monotonous    furrow    after    another, 
Avith  loose  soil  getting  into  the  shoes 
AiH.ri,..,,  Minn  s  Cabin.  ,^^^^  ^^^  y^q^  suu  baking   the   head, 

is  honorable  but  not  romantic.  Now  and  then  the  ploughman 
may  be  a  Burns  and  see  the  poetry  in  the  upturned  clod,  moralize  over 
the  ruined  home  of  the  field  mouse,  and  bewail  the  cruel  fate  of  the 
mountain  daisy  crushed  by  the  ruthless  coulter,  but  oftener  the  con- 
ductor who  pulls  the  bell-line  over  Mike  is  not  sentimental :  he  finds 
that  life  at  the  tail-end  of  a  mortgaged  mule  is  strictly  prosaic. 

But  to  run  away  and  join  the  army  !  To  slip  off  some  night  and 
go  to  sea !  There's  novelty  for  you,  and  romance  and  adventure.  The 
imagination  kindles  at  the  thought,  fancy  paints  such  a  career  in  col- 
ors of  uniform  brightness,  and  there  they  go,  the  Peter  Simples  and 
Barry  Lyndons  and  all  their  intermediate  types,— to  learn  in  due  time 
that  it  might  have  ansAvered  quite  as  well  to  have  stayed  at  home.  ^ 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  tempts  men  and  women  into  For- 
eign Missions.  The  Orient,  especially,  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
The  East,— the  venerable,  mysterious,  poet-sung  East,— revives  recol- 
lections of  the  cradle  of  the  race,  the  dead  civilizations  of  a  remote  past, 
the  legends  of  Patriarchs  and  Apostles,  the  traditions  of  conquerors 
and  empire-builders,  the  fabulous  stories  of  l)Oundless  wealth,  ancient 
rivers  whose  names  are  interwoven  with  the  mightiest  events  of  time, 
hoary  cities  and  monuments  and  ruins  that  reach  back  into  the  twilight 
of  history:  and  languages,  customs,  manners,  Ixdiefs  that  link  one  to 
the  very  'l>eginnings  of  things.  The.s^.'  create  a  profound  interest  in  the 
human"  heart,  cast  a  spell  over  the  mind,  and  attract  us  to  the  East 
with  that  nameless  charm  which  has  fascinated  men  of  all  classes  since 
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A  MOUNTAIN   HOME   X1:a}:   TAT.IA'LAH   FALI^S,   GEORGIA. 

the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  mer- 
chant, the  scholar,  the  naturalist,  the  scientist,  the  tourist,  the  poet,  the 
law-giver,  the  historian,  all  have  been  captives  to  the  Orient, — the  East 
from  whose  womb  have  issued  the  peoples,  the  ideas,  the  religions  and 
the  laws,  the  arts  and  the  sciences  which  have  dominated  the  world. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  Western  churches  should  fall  un- 
der the  witchery  of  the  East?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  enthusiastic 
young  evangelist  should  burn  and  glow  at  the  very  thought  of  planting 
the  banner  of  Christ  on  the  walls  of  Teheran,  of  Soochow,  of  Tokio, 
of  Benares?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  be  a  dullard 
indeed  if  his  imagination  were  not  fired  by  the  prospect. 

To  toil  among  the  miserably  poor  and  ignorant  whites  of  Arkansas, 
or  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  or  Georgia  is  not  romantic.  There  is  noth- 
ing poetic  about  their  rags,  their  dirt,  their  mental  and  physical  stunt- 
edness.  Living,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  in  wretched  cabins,  in  direst 
poverty,  neglected  of  man  and  aliens  from  God,  their  surroundings  are 
not  only  filthy,  but  repulsive.  Missionaries  are  loath  to  take  hold  and 
have  a  general  cleaning  up.  But  with  the  Orientals,  how  different  it 
is!  Somehow,  their  dirt  and  comprehensive  nastiness  does  not  repel. 
Our  delicate  women  work  on  those  foul  Orientals,  and  clean  them  up, 
as  though  each  reeking  heathen  hag  and  vagabond  were  a  rare  antique 
vase  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Avash. 

RKAD  THIS  ENTHUSIASTIC  DESCKIPTION. 


"And  what  a  scene  was  that  when  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  sat 
down  to  eat  together  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  what  a  gathering!  The 
old,  the  decrepit,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  withered,  the 
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paralytic,  and  those  afflicted  with  divers  diseases  and  torments;  those 
with  eyes,  noses,  lips,  and  limbs  consumed  with  the  fre  of  their  own 
or  their  parent's  former  lusts,  ivith  features  distorted  and  figures  th£. 
most  depraved  and  loathsome;  and  these  came  hobbling  upon  their 
staves,  and  led  or  borne  by  their  friends;  and  among  this  throng  the 
hoarv  priests  of  idolatry,  with  hands  but  recently  washed  from  the 
blood  of  human  victims,  together  with  the  thief,  the  adulterer,  the 
sodomite,  the  sorcerer,  the  rohher,  the  murderer,  and  themother — no, 
the  monster— whose  hands  had  reeked  in  the  Mood  of  her  own  children. 
These  all  met  before  the  Cross  of  Christ,  with  their  enmity  slain  and 
themselves  washed  and  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  The  missionary  who  ex- 
hibits these  trophies,  these  cleaned-up  barbarians,  appears  to  have 
Ijeen  prouder  of  his  harvest  than  if  he  had  invaded  the  tenderloin 
of  some  American  city  and  rescued  Caucasian  slave  girls  from  a  fate 
that  is  worse  than  death. 

In  the  book,  "Mission   Economics,"   by   Rev.   C.    H.   Carpenter, 
some  very  valuable  information  is  to  be  found. 

On  page  105,  we  are  told  that  one  out  of  every  eight  or  ten  of 
the  heathen  "converts"  is  hired  to  preach  to  his  own  country- 
men; and  that  in  Maulmain  the  missionaries  maintained  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  theological  seminary,  in  which  the 
heathen  pupils  were  furnished  with  food,  clothing,  beds,  books,  sta- 
tionery, lights,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  and  the  buildings. 
Page  119 :  "We  were  told  in  China  that  some  missions  were  accustomed 
to  pay  parents  for  the  time  their  children  spent  in  the  mission  schooV 
Page  177:  Speaking  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  school  at 
Ongole,  India,  the  lady  teacher  said  concerning  ninety-one  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  scholars:  ''They  receive  food, 
clothes,  and  books  from  t he  "^ mission:'  As  to  the  High-school,  Dr. 
Clough  reports :  ''Most  of  the  boys  are  unable  to  supply  their  own 
clothes  or  to  pay  board  or  tuition:'' 
Further,  Mr.   Carpenter  says: 

"The  pupils  have  mostly  to  come  from  a  distance,  where  the 
l)rices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  extraordinarily  high,  and  where 
the  native  churches  can  not  or  will  not  aid  with  a  single  basket  of  pad- 
dy, or  a  stick  of  fuel,  without  receiving  city  prices:' 

The  reference  here  was  to  the  school  at  Maulmain,  where  the 
natives  would  furnish  nothing  and  where  everything,— \\om(i,  furni- 
ture, beds  and  bedding,  food  and  clothing,  light  and  fuel,  books 
and  tuition— had  to  be  drummed  up  among  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tions of  our  own  country. 
Says  Brother  Carpenter: 

"To  assist  in  the  education  of  a  native  ministry,  and  to  give 
some  aid  to  converts  who  are  striving,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  means, 
to  educate  their  children,  is  one  thing.  To  go  beyond  this  and  make 
expensive  provision  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  the  large 
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majority  of  whom  are  from  heathen  families  whose  parents  loill  not 
accept  Christianity  for  themselves,  and  are  presumably  opposed  to 
having  their  children  accept  it;  to  hiiy  land,  erect  huildings,  pro- 
vide costly  Atnerican  teachers  and  native  assistants,  FURNISH 
FOOD  AND  ALL  THE  APPLIANCES  OF  A  NATIVE  BOARD- 
ING-DEPARTMENT, and  then  receive  back  from  some  of  the  pupils 
a  tuition  of  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  cents  a  month,  and  from  some 
others  a  dollar  or  two  a  month,  toicards  the  cost  of  the  food  which 
they  eat, — to  expend  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  way.  I  say, 


BOYS'   SCHOOL,   PERNAMBUCO. 

that  we  are  unable  to  send  out  the  men  who  are  needed  to  enter 
open  doors  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond,  may  not 
be  absolute  waste,  but  it  cannot  be  the  highest  form  of  obedience  to 
the  last  connnand  of  our  Lord." 

Reader,  what  think  you  of  an  intemperate,  choleric  parson  who 
would  publish  me  as  a  liar  for  saying  that  conditions  were  as  ahove 
described,  when  the  official  reports  of  the  churches,  and  the  hooks  wHt- 
ten  hy  missionaries  themselves,  reveal  such  unscnptural  methods? 

Naturally  wishing  to  know  how  it  is  now,  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionaries,  I  examined  the  Annual 
Report,  for  1908,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  To  my  dis- 
appointment, I  find  no  detailed  information  which  enables  me  to  say  to 
what  extent  we  are  still  furnishing  food,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  to  the 
heathen  children.  Application  was  made  to  our  esteemed  friend, 
Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention; but  he  writes  that  he  can  only  refer  us  to  the  Report.  It 
is  "the  only  source  of  information.''  That's  a  pity.  The  Baptists 
of  the  South,  and  elsewhere,  have  the  right  to  know  whether  they 
are  now,  as  heretofore,  being  taxed  to  lodge,  feed,  clothe  and  educate 
the  black,  brown  and  yellow  children  of  heathendom,  while  so  many 
millions  of  Avhite  children  of  our  home-land  are  not  well  lodged,  not 
well  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  and  not  given  the  precious  bejiefit  of 
refined,  Christian  training. 
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AVe  hope  that  some  Baptist  delegate  to  the  next  Convention  will 
have  the  spunk  to  demand  more  light.  Ijet  them  give  us  the  details — or 
quit  pulling  us  for  money. 

Glancing  through  the  reports  sent  in  from  the  foreign  field,  one 
can  manage  to  glean  a  fact,  now  and  then,  llemember  that  in  writing 
to  the  Home  Church,  the  missionary  is  personally  interested  in  mak- 
ing the  best  possible  showing.  If  he  could  not  "report  progress,-'  he 
might  get  his  head  chopped  off, — ov  have  his  salary  stopped,  which 
is  about  as  bad.  Therefore,  when  you  settle  down  to  peruse  these 
Reports  from  the  foreign  field,  put  the  salt  cellar  within  reach. 

Page  173.  Report  to  Southern  Baptist  Convention  on  Cheng 
Chow  Station,  China:  "At  the  boarding-school  started  last  fall  by 
the  Mission  the  gh'Is  paid  a  part  of  their  board.'''  Don't  you  think 
they  might  have  told  how  much  it  costs  to  lodge  and  feed  these 
little  yellow  girls,  and  what  part  of  the  expense  their  parents  paid? 


&'"^^- ^^ - y^ -L^^^kj^^  -'■  ■- 

tr*^-ij^i^A-m'^'^  ^.=M 

5^>f  .=i^#i^  .'^^f H 

■"  •^■7-">#^'''^'' '■.ff'*''^^^,'^^^                     -■-••■ 

These  are  breaker-boys,  aH  supposed  to  be  over  fourteen.  They  work  in  the 
Johnston  breaker  at  Olyphant,  the  building  that  towers  behind  them.  There 
they  sit  on  narrow  boards  laid  across  the  coal-chutes,  enveloped  in  gloom, 
grime  and  clouds  of  stilling  black  dust,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  bending  over 
the  streams  of  coal  that  rush  between  their  little  feet  to  pick,  with  bleeding 
fingers,  the  useless  slate  and  rock  from  the  precious  anthracite  that  may  keep 
you  warm  next  winter.  Fourteen  at  least  the  breaker  boys  are  supposed  to 
be.  Often,  however,  they  begin  their  drudgery  when  no  more  than  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age. 
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Particularly,  as  we  Baptists  in  the  home-land  are  taxed  to  give  these 
heathen  girls  free  books,  free  tuition  and  a  good  school-house. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  on  this  Cheng  Chow  Mission  is  a  list  of 
the  "needs"  of  the  missionaries  which  home  Baptists  are  expected  to 
supply. 

Cheng  Chow  needs:  Two  unmarried  ladies  in  addition  to  those 
they  already  have;  also  a  doctor  and  wife  to  help  with  the  medical 
work;  also  $2,500  in  cash  to  buy  land  and  a  house  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sallee,  who  have  surrendered  the  house  which  the  church  built 
for  them  to  Mr.  Herring  and  his  family.  They  also  need  $1,000  for 
buying  land  for  hospital,  girls'  and  boys'  schools.  Also  $3,000  for  the 
girls'  school;  likewise  $2,500  for  the  hospital. 

For  one  station,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  robust  list  of  immediate 
needs,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Cheng  Chow  is  a  small  city  for 
China,  having  only  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Southern  China  Mission  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

Out  patients  treated  during  the  year 7,543 

Out   calls     131 

In  patients 207 

Major  operations 51 

Minor  operations 320 

Receipts  from  fees $1,552.11 

According  to  this  showing,  the  Baptists  of  the  Home  Church  sup- 
plied medicines,  medical  service,  surgical  operations,  and  surgical  in- 
struments necessary  for  use  therein  at  the  nominal  rate  of  20  cents  for 
each  Chinaman  who  was  treated. 

Of  course,  this  medical  work  is  done  upon  the  theory  that  it  aids 
the  missionaries  in  the  evangelization  of  these  pagans.  The 
report,  however,  claims  only  twenty-one  Chinamen  baptised  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  hospital  work.  Conceding  that  each  one  of  these 
twenty-one  converts  became  a  true  Christian  because  of  the  med- 
ical work,  it  would  seem  that  the  year's  harvest  bears  a  very  dis- 
couraging j)roportion  to  the  work  and  money  expended.  The  same  in- 
vestment might  have  yielded  very  much  better  results  had  it  been  made 
in  the  slums  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  or  in  one  of  our  backward  rural 
communities. 

From  "The  Uplift  of  China,"  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  this  extract  is 
taken  from  page  175 : 

"Asylums  or  villages  for  lepers  have  been  established  in  five 
different  provinces,  where  excellent  work  has  been  done.  There  are 
eight  orphanages  (one  of  them  in  Hongkong,  but  conducted  by  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Chinese)  caring  for  a  great  number  of  children — 
mostly  girls.     Eleven  schools  or  asylums   for  the  blind  —  the  best 
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known  being  that  of  Mr.  Murray  in  Peking — are  working  what 
the  Chinese  justly  regard  as  daily  miracles,  rescuing  from  useless- 
ness  and  worse  a  class  hitherto  quite  hopeless.  A  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Mills,  in  Chefoo,  is  an  object-lesson  in 
what  may  be  done  in  that  wide  field.  An  asylum  for  the  insane  begun 
under  great  difficulties  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  (x.  Kerr,  at  Canton,  is 
likewise  a  pioneer  in  caring  for  a  numerous  but  hitherto  neglected 
class." 

The  list  of  needs  is  appended,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  report, 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  Southern  China  Mission  they  need  pretty 
much  the  same  that  they  do  at  Cheng  Chow :  More  teachers,  more 
doctors,  more  money  for  building  missionary  residences,  more  money 
for  schools-houses  and  for  chapels. 

If  I  understand  the  statistical  table  which  appears  on  page  20 
of  the  Report  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  we  are  maintaining 
in  the  foreign  field : 

98  male  missionaries. 

124  female  missionaries. 
85  ordained  native  preachers. 

198  un-ordained  native  male  workers. 
51  native  female  w^orkers. 

139  churches. 

226  Sunday  schools,  with  7,52G  children  in  attendance. 

128  day  schools,  with  3,194  scholars. 


MISSIONARY  RtJSipENCI^S,  SHANGHAI,  CHINA,    BAPTIST    COU^EGE    AND    THEOIiOOI- 

9AL  SEMINARY, 
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To  the  supi^ort  of  all  these,  foreign  countries  contribute  some- 
Avhat  less  than  $3,500.  To  say  nothing  of  maintaining  the  expensive 
home  machinery  of  administering  these  mission  funds  and  directing 
the  mission  work,  we  actually  spend  in  the  field,  among  the  heathen^ 
about  ten  times  more  than  thej^  themselves  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
contribute. 

Reporting  to  the  Mission  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  on 
Education  in  Korea,  Rev.  G.  W.  Cram  says: 

"It  was  thought  wise  to  make  the  students  pay  the  nominal  month- 
ly tuition  of  ten  sen,  (five  cents)  which  most  of  the  schools  in  Songdo 
charge  their  j^upils.  The  parents  of  some  of  the  boys  contributed 
yen  98  in  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  to  get  benches,  desks,  coal, 
stove,  etc.,  for  the  school.  During  the  spring  term  the  tuition  col- 
lected amounted  to  only  yen  20.60,  ($10)  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  boys  were  unable  to  pay,  while  some  were  unwilling  to 
pay,  even  that  modest  sum.  "We  decided  to  use  the  twenty  yen  as 
remuneration  for  the  service  of  the  two  student  tutors."  (A  j^en  is,  in 
our  coin,  about  49  cents:  1  sen  is,  therefore,  about  half-a-cent) 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  boys  in  the  school,  and  the 
teachers  were  Mr.  Cram,  Mrs.  Wasson,  Mr.  Wasson,  three  Korean 
teachers,  and  two  student  tutors.  Xot  only  did  the  Home  Church  of 
America  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  six  regular  teachers,  and  sup- 
ply the  books,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Cram  reports  that  eight  of  these  Korean 
students  had  to  he  fin-n/,shed  with  BOARD,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Page  53 :  Referring  to  the  Union  Intermediate  School,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Hounshell  reports  ninety  students,  of  whom  eleven  are  hoarded  at  the 
expense  of  the  ]Methodist  Church. 

Page  71:  Palmore  Institute:  Number  of  students  enrolled 
about  500.  The  Principal  of  the  school  says  that  "very  few  of  the 
great  number  of  pupils  that  come  to  us  are  Christians."  The  re- 
ceipts are  given  as  $T0G,  whereas  the  total  expense  of  the  school  foots 
up  $2,000. 

In  fact,  it  elsewhere  appears  in  the  Report  that  tlie  Japs  con- 
tribute only  $3,927,  to  help  the  Methodists  sustain  fifteen  school 
buildings,  thirteen  church  buildings,  six  parsonages,  twenty  -  three 
missionaries,  fourteen  native  workers,  twenty-four  local  preachers, 
sixty-two  Sunday  schools,  three  boarding  schools,  seven  day  schools, 
forty-eight  teachers,  and  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twelve  pu- 
pils. 

Let  us  take  the  Laurens  Institute,  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Mexican 
field.  Prof.  F.  C.  Campbell,  Director,  reports  the  recent  completion  oi 
an  enlargement  of  the  building  at  a  cost  of  $24,390.  The  home-land 
furnished  the  money.  The  professor  says,  "^Miile  holding  rigidly  to 
our  policy  not  to  exclude  any  worthy  pupil  on  account  of  INABIL- 
ITY TO  PAY,  we  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  school 
more  nearly  self-supporting:   TJIAN  BEUTOFOREr     Curious  to 
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know  how  close  they  came  to  nialvin«,'  the  Laurens  Institute  self-sup- 
porting, after  thev  had  "put  foith  every  effort"  to  that  end,  we  looked 
it  up  in  the  Keport,  and  we  Hnd  that  $-2,750  was  the  amount  which 
"the  Board  of  Missions"  approi)riated  to  this  Mexican  college  for  the 
year  1908-00.  If  it  hits  the  brethren  for  that  amount  when  it  is  more 
nearly  self-supporting  than  heretofore,  what  an  elephant  it  must  for- 
merly have  been !  •  t   iir  n. 

Reporting  on  the  (Jranberv  College.  Brazd,  President  J.  \V.  lar- 
boux  demands  of  the  Home  Church  $25,000  for  an  extension  of  the 
present  building;  $10,000  for  additional  furniture  and  scientific  ap- 
paratus; $40,000  for  a  chai)el.  literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls; 


-Breaker"  bovs  and  otht-r  tinv  miners,  in  Pennsylvania,  Many  iin.ler  U 
>ear^'  although  the  law  forbids  employment  of  children  under  th.s  age 
in  mines. 

$35,000  for  a  Pharmacy  and  Dental  school;  and  $30,000  for  more  land 
to  build  on  and  for  the  students  to  play  on. 

Says  Bro.  Tarboux:  "The  (home)  Church  ought  to  drive  down 
her  stakes  for  $150,000  for  the  (h-anl)ery  within  the  next  five  years. 

A  Protestant  missionary   in   Mexico    (not   a    Baptist)    writes  as 

follows:  111 

•'  *  *  I  am  disi>osed  to  help  in  putting  the  set  in  the  hands 
of  every  Protestant  missionary  in  Mexico.     .     .     In  ,  ^. 

^    und  we  were  saddened  by  much  that  we  saw:  native 

l)reachers  receiving  seventv-five  and  eighty  dollars  per  month,  while 
their  con fn-e^rat ions  c-ontrii)uted  nothhu/  to  their  support;  boarding- 
schools  o?  orphanages,  in  which  the  girls  received  ^.'^ry^/r/«.V.'  theo- 
logical training-schools,  in   which  hoi/s  and  >/ounf/  men  received  hafs, 
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shoes,  clothing,  stationery, 
postage-stamps,  money  for 
hath  and  hair-cutting,  and  a 
sTnall  monthly  present  in 
cash,  besides  hoard  and  tui- 
tion. One  lady  teacher, 
weighed  doAvn  with  business 
details,  etc.,  remarked  that 
she  was  really  doing  more 
missionary  work  when  she 
lived  at  home  in  the  United 
States." 
This  letter  appears  in  the 
book,  "Mission  Economics,"  by  the  Missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

In  studying  the  Mexican  Missions,  we  find  that  our  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries are  establishing  free  literary  schools  and  free  doctor-shops. 
For  instance,  on  page  133  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Report, 
we  find  a  letter  from  the  Toluca  Field.  Brother  Lacey  says,  "Founda- 
tion work  is  being  done  at  these  places  and  we  may  expect  baptisms 
later." 

Now,  what  is  this  "foundation  work"  which  is  being  done  ante- 
cedent to  conversions?  It  is  a  complete  system  of  literary  education, 
furnished  free  to   the  Mexican  children. 

Brother  F.  N.  Sanders,  from  th^  same  field,  writes:  "/  taught 
mathematics,  ENGLISH,  some  science,  GYMNASTICS,  and  gave  a 
few  of  the  hoys  MUSIC' 

And  this  is  foreign  missions,  is  it?  That's  what  Christ  told  us 
to  do,  eh?  We  go  about  among  the  congregations  of  the  South 
begging  for  money  for  the  heathen,  and  when  we  get  it,  we  hike 
off  down  to  Mexico  to  teach  English  to  people  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  Spanish  language;  and  we  not  only  spend  this 
mission  money  teaching  the  boys  how  to  skin-the-cat  on  the  gym- 
nastic pole,  but  we  solemnly  teach  them  to  bang  the  piano,  toot  the 
flute,  and  tweedle-dee  on  the  fiddle! 

To  soften  the  tale.  Brother  G.  H.  Lacey  assures  us  that  in  this 
"foundation-work"  schools,  there  "were  considerable  numbers  of  pay 
girls,  which  was  a  great  help  in  the  matter  of  expenses." 

What  was  the  number  of  these  "pay  girls?"  The  report  fails 
to  state.  How  much  did  that  free  education  of  Mexicans  cost  us? 
We  are  not  told.  We  have  no  native  Baptist  workers  in  that  field, 
but  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  few,  "bymeby,"  we  shell  out  cash  to 
furnish  the  Mexican  children  with  a  literary,  gymnastic  and  musical 
education, — and  it  would  seem  that  we  board  and  lodge  them  while 
teaching  them. 

They  tell  us  that  the  Bible  is  authority  for  that  kind  of  thing! 
Can  you  draw  a  mental  picture  of  Paul  and  Peter  putting  up  a  gym- 
nastic pole,  at  Phillipi  or  Antioch,  as  an  antecedent  to  evangelistic 
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work?    Can  yoii  iMia<,Mm'  Hiiniabas  and  Timothy  carrying  a  fiddle-case 
around,  as  a  part  of  the  apostolic  outfit? 

What's  the  matter  with  us  Baptists,  anyway?  Have  we  gone 
crazy,  or  have  wo  just  simply  been  hypnotized  by  the  unscriptural 
methods  of  other  churches? 

The  Kev.  John  llobbs  has  recently  been  run  out  of  Mexico.  He 
was  engaged  in  missionary  work  for  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  who, 
as  it  selMns  to  me,  have  just  as  much  right  to  free  speech  and  a  fair 
chance  as  any  other  denomination.  Speaking  of  the  hardships  to  which 
he  was  subjected  in  Mexico  because  of  his  evangelical  efforts,  Brother 
Hobbssays: 

"//I  Mexico  even  rvotentant  7)ilssionnries  persecvted  us.  The  Amer- 
ican missionm-y  receiving  $100  to  $150  in  gold  each  month,  pays  his 
native  helper,  ivho  does  most  of  the  work,  only  $2f>  a  month  and  then 
expects  him  to  support  a  family.  Our  faith  is  most  widely  received  by 
the  Mexicans  of  all  the  other  religious  beliefs  being  tavght  there  by 
missionaries. 

"Three  years  ago  I  left  Winnipeg,  Canada,  for  Mexico,  as  all 
members  of  our  church  have  to  spend  three  years  in  some  kind  of  mis- 
sionary work,  and  that,  too,  without  support  from  the  denomination 
except  from  the  individual  church  to  which  they  belong  in  case  of  dire 
need,  such  as  sickness. 

"We  differ  in  our  belief  from  the  Baptists  in  that  we  believe  m 
feet  washing  before  communion  and  in  close  communion  always,  as 
well  as  in  faith  healing. 

'•If  the  Protestant  missionaries'  lives  were  more  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, the  Mexicans  would  flock  to  tiieir  religion  the  more  quickly." 

Take  Africa,  as  an  illustration.  We  know  what  we  are  paying 
toward  the  education  of  our  negroes  in  the  South,  but  what  are  we 
doing  for  the  negroes  in  Africa? 

As  yet,  we  have  but  made  a  beginning.  But  don't  fret:  just  give 
us  time.  After  awhile  we  will  be  stuck  on  the  job  of  making  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  out  of  every  nigger  boy  in  Africa,  just  as  we 
are  doing  over  here.  In  Africa,  we  Baptists  have  already  planted 
our  schools,  and  we  are  giving  our 
brother  in  black  a  free  education 
over  there,  just  as  we  are  doing 
over  here.  What  are  we  teaching 
the  negroes  in  Africa?  I  quote 
from  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention Keport,  page  147:  "Sub- 
jects taught  are  reading  and  spell- 
ing, in  both  P^nglish  and  Goruba, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
grammar."  On  page  148:  "In- 
dustrial    work.       This    is    the    most         Dispensary  at  Choon  Chun.  Korea. 
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recent  department  of  our  mission  work  and  consists  in  combining  with 
other  branches  of  mission  work  the  teaching  of  certain  trades  such  as 
cavpenter-toork^  hlacksmithing ^  FARMING,  and  especially  modern 
methods  of  farming. 

So  we  Baptists  have  allowed  our  foreign  missionaries  to  saddle 
and  bridle  us  with  Industrial  Schools,  in  addition  to  literary  educa- 
tion. We  are  supporting  missionaries  who  are  not  only  teaching 
negro  boys  and  girls  in  Africa  how^  to  speak,  read  and  w^rite  in 
English,  and  how  to  express  themselves  grammatically,  and  how  to  do 
sums  and  solve  problems  in  lower,  intermediate  and  higher  mathe- 
matics, but  our  preachers  are  training  the  African  mind  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  jack-plane,  the  turning-lathe,  the  merry  forge,  the 
sulky  plow,  and  the  grain-drill.  That  is  all  well  enough  as  a  matter 
of  broad  philanthropy,  hut  hoio  does  it  work  itself  into  the  expense 
account  of  Foreign  Missions?  Does  it  anywhere  appear  that  Christ 
connnanded  us  to  go  into  all  the  w^orld  and  teach  the  heathen  how  to 
plant  potatoes,  sow  w^heat  and  raise  cotton?  Are  w^e  Baptists  to  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  educational  and  industrial  training  of 
the  negroes  in  both  the  worlds,  the  New  and  the  Old? 

In  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  Doctor-shop  cuts  a  wide  SAvathe.  Sick 
l)eople  loved  to  be  cured,  and  American  medicines  and  methods  are  so 
much  better  than  those  of  the  natives  that  even  the  Africans  recognize 
their  superiority.  On  page  14(3  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Repott  one  finds  a  statement  of  the  Medical  work.  Three  days  of 
the  week,  the  Doctor-shop  opens  for  business.  The  ailing  negroes 
come  flocking,  grunting,  groaning,  howling — some  with  one  com- 
plaint and  some  Avith  another,  but  all  with  ''a  misery,"  somewhere. 

The    "free    cure''    empties 

the  woods,  and  crowds  the 
Doctor-shop.  Says  the  Re- 
port, "From  March  till  De- 
cember, '2,150  patients  have 
received  treatment.  *  *  * 
During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  we  hegan  to  think 
that  the  people  should  be 
taught  to  help  themselves 
to  some  degree,  and  that  in- 
stead of  treating  all  pa- 
tients absolutely  free,  a 
small  charge  should  l)e 
made  for  medicines  and 
surgical  dressings,  and  thus 
render  the  medical  work 
partly  self-supporting." 

Three  Uttle  victims  of  our  modern  industrial  AOW,    Weigh    thOSe    lacts. 

system.      These    children,    aged    eight,    ten       rpi        £  Dortor-shon    Wim 

and    thirteen    years,    were    employed    in    a        *■  "^     ^*^^^    l^OClOl   suop    W.IS 

af  wo'rk  *fo"  flVe"'ylars^*'^  ^^^^""^  ^^'  ^^^"     established     and     operated 
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until  moiv  than  -2,000  uv<rvov>^  liad  Iuhmi  <rivon  five  tivatmcnt,  free  nu>(  - 
irinos.  a.u!  froo  sui-ind  .Iressin^rs.  Then  a  small  rhai-e  was  deniand- 
od  to  moot  /;/  />.^;/  tho  actual  cost  of  modicinos  and  sni-ical  drcssm^rs. 
Uut  it  is  not  oven  proposod  to  charp'  a  cent  for  the  medical  sercwc. 

These  l>enelioiaries  of  our  bounty  are  not  converts.  Ihe  Keport 
does  not  claim  that  a  sinj^le  patient  embraced  Christianity.  AAo 
sent    them    ^'cod    modicinos,    -ood    doctors    and    <;ood    sur«?oons:    the 


GROUP  OF  MISSIONARIES   AND  NATIVE   WORKERS. 
So,.,lan  Mission  Christian  and   Missionary   Alliance.     -'"'"^  N'^'^o^  K^,'.^; 
Rapp.   Mim.    Evans.   Patterson  and    I>avid   Smait,   Mrs.   Ciaiiam.   w. 
Evans  and  Miss  Driscoll. 

necrroes  accepted  wUat  we  .)ffered.  A  brief  religious  service  preceded 
the  work  of  the  Medical  Missionary,  but  that  part  of  his  labor  seems 
to  have  been  barren  of  results. 

From  the  book  "What  Hath  God  Wrought?"  we  take  a  picture 
of  a  <rroup  of  missionaries  at  work  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  Africa. 
Stud^  the  group.  The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  photograph  is 
that  "of  a  well-made  negi-o,  who  looks  like  he  might  easily  split^  five 
hundred  rails  a  day.  He  is  dressed  elegantly  in  white  linen  or  duck. 
He  api^ears  to  be  posing  on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with  the  white 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  group,-as  does  the  coon  who  stands  on 
the  other  side.  How  much  does  it  cost  us  to  dress  up  these  Africans 
and  put  them  to  the  work  which  the  negro  so  dearly  loves -that  ot 
preaching?     The  report  fails  to  state. 

'^Oo  Forinmr  is  the  name  of  a  paper  established  by  the  M.  E. 
Church,   South,   at  Nashville,  Tenn.      It  seems  to  have   no  other 
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reason  for  existence  than  to  continuously  beat  the  drum  for  foreign 
missions.  Every  copy  of  it  is  crammed  with  letters  from  the 
workers  who  are  wrestling  with  the  heathen  in  various  parts  of  the 
Avorld.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Conference,  ^^Go  Forward'- 
cost  the  brethren  the  sum  of  $2600  last  year.  In  other  words,  our 
Southern  Methodists  are  subsidizing  a  periodical  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
pull  money  out  of  their  pockets  for  foreign  missions. 

The  letters  which  are  published  in  "6^0  Forward''''  are  written  with 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  stimulate  contributions  to  the  cause. 
Therefore,  all  of  those  communications  are  colored  as  highly  as  pos- 
sible. If  '"''Go  Forward"''  gives  space  to  an}'^  statement  which  tends 
to  make  the  present  system  lose  favor,  such  a  result  was  not  contem- 
jjlated  by  the  missionary  who  wrote  the  letter  or  the  editor  who  pub- 
lished it. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  broAvse  around  among  some  back 
numbers  of  the  paper  and  note  what  the  foreign  workers  are  saying 
for  themselves.  Let  us  see  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  Let 
us  see  what  the}^  are  proposing  for  the  future  and  Avhat  they  are 
asking  of  us  home- folks. 

First  of  all,  consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  fanatics  avIio 
are  proposing  to  cleanse,  cure,  educate  and  Christianize  the  teeming 
millions  of  heathendom.  This  point  of  view  has  never  been  more 
l)oldly  stated  than  by  Dr.  J.  S.  French, — a  very  able,  eloquent  and 
}3opular  Methodist  minister.  In  his  fine  sermon  before  the  South 
Atlantic  Missionary  Conference  in  1905,  Dr.  French  takes  the  position 
that  a  member  of  the  church  has  no  private  and  personal  property  at 
all.  What  such  member  Avorks  for  and  seems  to  accumulate  is 
a  mere  trust  fund  which  the  Christian  holds  as  Trustee.  The  estate 
does  not  belong  to  the  industrious  and  fortunate  member;  it  belongs  to 
God.  This  estate  must  be  administered  as  a  trust  fund  for  the 
Almighty.  The  Christian  who  appears  to  OAvn  it,  but  does  not, 
must  apply  it  to  religious  Avork.  And  Avho  Avill  tell  him  the  proper 
uses  of  this  trust  fund?  Why,  the  Church,  of  course.  And  who 
A^oices  the  will  of  the  Church  ?     ^^Tiy,  the  preacher, — Avho  else  ? 

All  the  property  we  church  members  appear  to  have  earned  and 
made  ours  must  be  held  as  God's,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  Avill 
tell  us  what  God  wants  us  to  do  Avith  it.  The  priest,  you  knoAv,  is 
authorized  to  speak  for  God  in  all  matters  and  at  all  times,— par- 
ticularly in  money  matters.  Dr.  French  scouts  the  idea  that  the 
Church  must  be  content  with  Tithes.  One-tenth  isn't  enough.  Says 
the  Doctor,  "Whatever  may  be  in  our  possession  is  only  held  in  trust 
for  our  Lord.  It  is  His,  to  be  used  Avhenever  and  wherever  neces- 
sity demands.  I  do  not  belicA^e  in  setting  apart  one-tenth  or  one- 
fourth  as  God's  part  of  our  income,  and  counting  that  the  balance 
belongs  to  us.     There  isn't  any  of  it  ours." 

For  good,  stalwart,  thorough-going  clericalism, — can  you  beat 
that? 

Elsewhere  in  his  remarkable  sermon,  Dr.  French  alludes  to  the 
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property  of  Christians  as  u  loan  ^vhu•h  (Joel  has  made     on     all     am 
Ihioh    mnst   not   b.    withhokl    >vhon    the    loan    is   called    m        1  oes 
Jehovah  tell   ns  when  the  time  is   np  on   these  call   loans.    ^  c  s- 

u.;h  the  preachers.  They,  it  wonld  seen,  are  the  «;•  h<>n'/-l  >-  ; 
ers  who  can  always  be  relied  on  to  know  exactly  what  God  wants,  m 
.,11  (.ascv^__particniarly  in  money  matters. 

This  KMnir  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  establish  and  sup- 
port  s,u-h  one-Sded  papers  as  ^^Oo  Fonrnrd;^  we  can  not  marvel  whor. 
i;,  ,,,a  its  editorial  demand  for  $15,000,000  per  year  for  the  distant 

'"'^•More  monevl  more  money!"  is  the  cry  all  along  the  line.     Tiu'V 

„„■.(  have  .a-and\-h.urhes  which  in  splend.>r  will  rival  heathen  temph;^- 

^n      v.r  sc.hool-bnildings   which    will    ccmipete   with   the   gove.n- 
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,„„„i  schools  Of  foreign  kingdoms;  bo,u-<:iing  '•r;;'';'!^';";;''';,;  [i;; 

pauper  pupils,  harbors  of  refuge  for  lepers;  "^^ '"""', *"','"',"' 
'phans,  the'de^f,  the  blind,  .he  insane;  K-l"'!^;-^?";*-  '^l'"^; 
iirls'  schools  where  the  young  women  are  lodged  until  they  tan 
narrv;  free  medicines,  free  surgical  operations,  free  treatment  fo 
Uns  of  thousands  of  the  sick;  free  industrial  traming  and,  ^ery 
ommonlv  ree  provisions  and"  elothing;  and,  for  the  heathen  co  . 
vern^io^ill  pretend  to  enter  evangelistic  work- among  Ins  own 

■'''-t:'raSl"e$:ul^t\ogetheri,,aplainwoo^^^^^^^^ 

house  to  hearken  to  the  "Missionary  Sermon    might  do  well  to  ponder 

upon  such  items  as  this  in  "Go  Forward  : 
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"The  most  pressing  demand  of  our  Japan  Mission  in  the  "way 
of  buildings  are  a  church  in  West  Osaka,  a  church  in  Kyoto,  a  chapel 
at  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  in  Kobe,  and  a  large,  central  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Hiroshima.  It  will  take  at  least  $5,000  for  each  of  these  en- 
terprises. We  cannot  hope  to  intrench  Methodism  in  these  great  cen- 
ters by  renting  halls  on  hack  streets  and  alleys,  as  toe  have  been 
doing.'''' 

Five  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  churches  in  Japan,  or  no  chance 
for  Methodism  I 

I  wonder  whether  John  Wesley  ever  dreamed  that  his  Church 
would  come  to  such  a  point  of  view  as  that?  No  fine  church, — 
no  converted  Jap  I  We  come  upon  the  same  situation  in  China, 
in    Hindustan,    in    continental    Europe,    in    Mexico,    and    in     South 


LUCY  CUNINGGIM  SCHOOL,  WONSAN,  KOREA. 


America.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  missionary  demand  is 
"beautiful  and  costly  buildings,  or  we  can't  do  business." 

Usuallj^,  the  missionary  is  lucky  enough  to  know  to  a  dollar 
what  the  Lord  wants  at  that  particular  station :  and  usually  the 
missionary  makes  a  written  demand  for  the  money. — accompanying 
the  requisition  with  the  warning  that  great  harm  will  happen  to 
the  cause  if  the  spondulix  are  not  immediatel}^  forthcoming. 

The  vigor  and  habituality  with  which  the  missionar}'  digs  this 
spur  into  the  quickening  flanks  of  the  Home-church  is  as  noticeable 
as  the  optimism  with  which  the  missionary  promises  glorious  results  if 
the  filthy  lucre  is  expeditiously  collected  and  remitted. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  letter  of  Sister  T.  W.  B.  Demaree : 

"The  eyes  of  the  Avorld  are  on  Japan.  The  Lord  is  at  work 
on  the  hearts  of  these  people.     *     *     There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
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To-lav  i-^  llH'  .lav  of  salva(i.>..  in  .lapan.      N„t_  a  Cl.ristian  l.ul  <-an 
l„.|i)  in  this  .nvat  work.     Wc  want  your  money. 

'  •  1.    anu.  issu..  of  -(.o  lun-.ranF  that  cnUuncl  Sister  Demarc^ 

U,,„.r    HiLlisluul  one  fron>  China  in  wl,ieh  $liO,000  was  demanded  fo 

uw     )orn,itorv;  also  n.oney  to  ereet  new   resulences  for  teacher 

.Pclal  V  everv  nnn.ber  of  "^'o  Fo,-w,.,;V^  contan,s  an  urgent  cal 

o.- so,       xponsive  strne.nre  in  son.e  foreign  country -the  u.oney   o 

,r*!t»  !«'  drunnne,!  up  un.ong  the  Methcl.sts  "*    '"'•  ,^;''   '  ;,/ 
,,„„.  „;anv  nnllions  of  ch.Mars  have  a  ready  Wen  -"    •'      ^    <^  ,    '^^^ 
,,„,pose  it  wouUl  be  har,l  to  say,  an.l  Ihe  .leinands  to.  hi.g..  outlays 

'"•'■  *^i;:^r:::i:.!;  wa;  h..ing  prepare,,,  .he  following  .ten,  appea,.d 

'"  "'Voh"  t^-  W-A  dispatch  fro,.,  Seo..l  states  that  S,  A.  Moo.,. 

the  ^^ift  of  the  women  of  the 
T^letluHlist  Church,  South,  of 
America." 

No  statement  of  mine  has 
provoked  more  wrathful  de- 
nials than  that  heathen  con- 
verts often  lose  their  zeal 
when  the  missionaries  cut  otf 
the  subsidies.  The  names  of 
the  missionaries  who  had  said 
thint,'s  to  that  effect  were  de- 
manded.    These  ministers  are 


lU.I'K    lUDOK    MorXTAIN    SCHOOL. 


vH  liviu.^  -.clivelv  enoaoed  in  church  work,  tind  it  might  prove  eni- 
•n  ^  ^  ;  ^m  t:;  d.;K>se  their  ulenthy.  But^  I  have  at  1^  ^^ 
c  ince  of  U.e  san.e  nature,  furnished  by  workers  m  the  n.iss.^.  Md  who 
h,came  so  disguste.l  with  the  system  which  I  an  assadmg  that  they 
published  the  facts  and  their  criticisms  of  the  system. 
T?ov  X   ^itps  Qlethodist)  writing  of  Foochow: 

■  :Xo  fo.ei...  d  Ih  r  . .,,  work  for  Jesus',  is  the  motto  of  souie.    In 
Kooch.nvt\rS  Methodist  Cass-leader  ref..sed  to  hold  office  longer, 

^^'■"  tI::  ":i^  ^:i:::;::^z^y  ^ta.es  a.at  the  subsid^^ 

;„..  ,,t,l,e,»tvec!o.  verts  .len.o.-alizes  then,  an.l  retards  the  progress  of 

gS  :,'ne  :v:;:,g:u«.i  work.  //.  c-7«/««' -'':"t::z:^^TL 

Tncr  the  truth  of  what  1  have  said  in  regard  to  the  ^''^*^^^"'"'?,  ^.^^^ 
:^fl^  the'werts"  when  they  are  .hropped  from  the  pay-roll  (See 
page  94  et  seq.  of  "Mission  Economics.   ) 
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from  the  too  free  use  of  money  in  mission  work,  that  we  have  been  led 
to  much  and  frequent  thought,  and  to  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings.  We  have  seen  a  mission,  after  making  fair  progress 
till  its  converts  were  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  them  in  mission  pay,  then  remain  almost  stationary  for  years, 
scarcely  enough  being  added  to  make  up  the  loss.  We  have  also  seen 
these  native  helpers  and  preachers  bring  to  their  missionaries  frequent 


HIROSHIMA    MISSION    GIRLS'    "SUNSHINE    SOCIETY. 


and  importunate  petitions  for  higher  salaries;  and,  when  refused,  show- 
ing disaffection  and  wrong  feeling  enough  to  more  than  negative  any 
good  results  of  their  formal  preaohing  and  service;  some  became  quite 
heartless.  We  have  noticed  in  such  mission,  that  when  a  private 
Christian,  not  in  mission  pay,  is  reminded  of  his  or  her  duty  and  priv- 
ilege to  speak  to  neighbors  or  fi-iends,  and  try  to  win  them  to  Christ,* 
the  ready  replv  has  been,  '■Why  should  I  do  that?  What  pay  does  the 
mission  gioe  mef  SHOWING  THE  MERCENARY  CHARACTER 

of  the  whole  work  in  the  view  of  such  native 
christians:' 

Rev.  T.  P.  Crawford  writes: 

"So  long  as  missionaries  do  everything  for  the  natives  or  pay  for 
what  they  do,  so  long  will  they  have  churches  of  parasites;  and  so  long 
will  the  better,  or  more  honorable  classes,  stand  aloof  from  them. 
Those  members  of  such  churches  who  are  really  born  again,  are,  as  Dr. 
Gulick  said  of  the  Italian  converts,  'born  paralyzed.' " 
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Dr.  M.  T.  Yates  testifies: 

**l  liavo,  after  patient  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  oonie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  free  use  of  foreign  money  in 
connection  with  mission  work— such  as,  in  the  employment  of  native 
agents,  in  schemes  for  the  education  of  heathen  young  men  and  women 
in  the  English,  the  sciences  and  the  Chinese  classical  literature  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  such  agency  if  they  become 
Christians  while  in  school — w  the  have,  yea,  the  dinf  rot,  of  Ttiodern  inin- 
sionsP 

Rev.  A.  McKenna  says: 

"One  main  reason  why  the  native  churches  do  not  l)ecome  self-sup- 
porting is,  that  our  missionaries  have  been  afraid  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come so.  Transition  might  be  followed  by  commotion,  and  that,  per- 
haps, by  decrease.  Our  present  paid  preachership  stands  dead  in  the 
way  of  the  indejiendence  of  our  Bengal  churches.  /  haoe  long  ceased 
to  entertain  hope  of  the  churches  ever  becoming  self-sustaining  while 
the  present  system  continues.  They  could  not  possibly  afford  to  pay 
their  pastors  anything  like  the  salaries  paid  by  the  societies  to  their 
preachers." 

Consider  the  opinion  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Carpenter : 

'"Of  the  ten  million  dollars  and  over  raised  annually  by  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Europe  and  America  for  Foreign  Missions,  not  less 
than  four  millions,  probably,  are  expended  on  the  support  of  native 
agents  (such  as  preachers,  pastors,  teachers,  catechists,  colporters,  dea- 
cons, medical  assistants,  chapel-keepers,  Bible-women,  &c.,)  on  Bibles 
and  other  books,  on  the  erection,  repair  and  rent  of  church,  school  and 
dormitory  buildings,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  natives.  Fifty  years  ago  these  expenditures  were  insignificant  in 
amount  but  they  have  grown  like  the  ban-yan  tree.  That  which  was  an 
occasional  practice  has  become  a  great  system,  which,  octopus-like, 
(^hitches  the  whole  mission  organization  in  its  tentacles.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  young  people  now  living  may  expect  confidently  to  see 
the  day  when  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  will  be  required  to  pay  these 
subsidies  to  the  rapidly  increasing  communities  of  '■converts'^  in  pagan 
lands.  It  is  already  a  serious  question  how  the  funds  are  to  be  gather- 
ed ;  and,  when  one  in  ten  of  the  thousand  millions  are  thus  converted, 
two  hundred  million  dollars  yearly  will  be  required  for  subsidies  alone, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  support  of  missionaries.  It  is  a  system  un- 
recognized, and  apparently  unanticipated,  in  the  New  Testament;  a  gi- 
gantic evil  which  threatens  the  native  churches  with  either  corruption 
and  worldliness,  while  imposing  upon  the  churches  of  Christian  lands 
a  burden  already  amounting  to  millions  annually." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Beacher  writes : 

"Had  yoii  been  with  us  in  the  Karen  Jungle  this  season  to  see  what 
we  saw  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  hireling  system  upon  native  preach- 
ers and  churches,  it  would  satisfy  you  of  the  correctness  of  our  appre- 
hension respecting  donations  (for  their  support)." 
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AVhile  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  read  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  people  of  heathen  countries  are  brought  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  Churches,  and  ke])t  there  with  monej'  or  with  other  material 
benefits  which  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  we  consider  the  facts  contained 
in  the  1908  Eeport  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  on  the  Italian 
mission  to  be  about  the  most  dismal  reading  that  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Whittinghill  writes  from  Rome,  Italy.  On  page  IK)  of 
the  report  he  says: 

''The  numerous  scandals  in  convents  and  monasteries  brought  to 
light  during  the  summer  by  newspapers  and  governmental  authorities, 
and  the  continual  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  social  or  anti-clerical 
organizations  have  almost  destroyed  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  the  clerg3^  This  is  a  not  unmixed  evil.  The 
nation  is  turning  in  great  numbers  to  infidelity  or  skepticism,  and  un- 
less God  intervenes  by  his  saving  power,  Italy  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse.    May  God  save  her  from  moral  ruin." 

Yet  Italy  has  been  a  Christian  land  almost  from  the  time  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  The  gospel  has  been  preached  here  about  as  long  as  it  has 
been  heard  anywhere.  From  what  conception  of  duty,  or  of  divine 
command,  are  we  asked  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  regular  annual 
expenses  of  supporting  missionary  work  among  these  Italians? 

We  Baptists  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Rome.  We  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  is  the  joke  of  Europe.  We  have  a  faculty  of  five  high- 
priced  Professors,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  total  attendance  of  students 
was  four.  I  note  that  they  now  have  eleven  Italian  youths  being 
l)rought  up  in  this  expensive  Theological  Seminary.  Two  students  to 
each  ])rofessor !  Recently  our  Baptist  periodicals  have  been  publishing 
a  photograph  of  the  human  contents  of  our  Rome  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  the  Faculty  had  to  stand  up  with  the  students  in  order  to 
make  the  picture  look  realistic  and  plausible. 

Taking  up  the  report  of  the  work  in  detail :  I  hardly  know  whether 
we  ought  to  laugh  or  to  weep.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  both. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts: 

"Avellino  has  been  in  charge  of  Signor  Ciambellotti,  an  ex-student 
of  our  Theological  Seminary,  for  tAVO  years.  He  has  doubled  the  Sun- 
day School  numbers  and  has  baptized  the  wife  and  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish merchant.  The  colporteur  of  the  place  was  baptized  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  great  need  of  a  larger  and  better  located  hall."   (Why?) 

"Bari  is  needing  a  younger  and  more  energetic  pastor.  Signor 
Volpi  is  too  old  for  this  field.  Of  late,  the  work  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  scandals  in  another  evangelical  church  of  the  place.  Cath- 
olics are  easily  offended  at  any  irregularities  among  us,  but  the  boldest 
sins  and  most  outrageous  customs  among  themselves  seem  to  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Strange  to  say,  this  church  has  numerous  hear- 
ers, but  none  have  been  converted  and  baptized  for  two  years. 

"Bolleti  is  evangelized  every  two  weeks  by  Signor  Volpi,  but  pros- 
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peds  of  iiKToaso  aiv  few,  as  four  Christians  have  lalcly  died  and  two 
others  have  removed  elsewhere." 

"Bassacoia  for  two  years  was  a  very  i)roniisin<?  fiehl,  but  an  im- 
prudent and  suspected  pastor  arrested  its  growth  for  a  season.  He  was 
proni])tly  removed  elsewhere.'' 

''Capliarri.  This  church  has  been  severed  by  schismatics  last  year, 
and  has  not  yet  recovered." 

''Ijjlessi.'  Senor  Pintis,  the  pastor,  has  been  gfreatly  afflicted  by 
false  brethren  durin<>:  the  year.  Two  of  them  have  gone  elsewhere,  and 
one  has  died,  so  there  is  more  prospect  of  i)eace  than  formerly." 

In  Rome  itself,  our  mission  work  has  l)een  organized  ever  since 
187*2.  We  now  have  forty-eight  meml)ers.  Last  year  we  baptized  two. 
In  Florence,  we  have  a  membership  of  thirty-four,  and  we  baptized 
three  last  year,  but  the  church  undertook  to  revise  the  membership  rolls 
and  for  tiiat  reason  we  lost  twenty-four  names.  (I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  irhy,  but  the  report  doesn't  state.) 

In  Carpi,  organized  in  1855,  -we  have  a  membership  of  eighteen. 
La-st  year  we  baptized  another  one.  To  quote  from  the  record:  "The 
church  seems  to  be  unable  to  rise  above  the  ill  etfects  of  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  two  of  its  former  ministers  some  years  ago." 

"Ferrara.  Not  organized.  Four  Baptists.  No  baptisms.  A  beaii- 
tiful  and  centrally  located  hall  was  procured  and  fitted  uj). 

"Consadolo.  Organized  in  1904.  Membership  ten.  No  baptisms 
last  year." 

Pordenone.  Organized  in  11)04.  Membership  eighteen.  No  baj)- 
tisms  last  year.  The  report  says,  "The  work  progresses  slowly  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  two  organizations  in  town.  I  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  but  failed,  owing  to  the  pastor  of  the 
other  body  demanding  too  much  money.  The  outlook  is  not  promising." 

'•Milan.  ^Membership  thirty.  Two  bai>tisms  last  year.''  Church 
was  organized  twenty  years  ago.  The  report  says,  "We  have  here  a 
very  beautiful  and  expensive  hall." 

"Novari.  Membership  twelve.  No  baptisms  last  year.''  With  un- 
conscious irony  the  report  uses  this  language,  "We  hope  more  lasting 
good  is  Ix'ing  done  than  appears  on  the  surface."    Amen  ! 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the  report  concludes: 

"The  year  1907  has  been  for  the  missionaries  a  year  of  disai)point- 
ment.  of  hope  deferred,  of  sorrow  and  anxiety,  of  joy  and  consecration, 
and  finally  rfgret  at  feeling  it  our  duty  to  rest  for  a  season  that  full 
health  might  return.  Some  things,  however,  were  done.  A  full  and 
complete  system  of  keeping  books  of  the  mission  was  adopted,  new  and 
i)oautiful  halls  were  procured  for  Florence,  Ferrara  and  San  Kemo." 

Well,  if  any  kind  of  missionary  work  would  make  a  man  sick,  it  is 
the  up-hill  work  of  Italian  missions.  No  converts  to  speak  of,  but  a 
new  system  of  book-keeping  adopted  and  three  more  fine  churches 
bought  with  American  money  I     Hence  our  satisfaction  I 

On  page  01  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Scarboro's  book  "The  Bible  Baptists  and 
Board  System",  I  find  the  following  paragraph: 
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Slaves  in  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines.  Smaller  boy  not 
10  years  and  weighed 
less    than    65    pounds. 


"Take  one  field,  Italy.  There  were  only  four  missionaries  from  the 
Home  Church  in  that  field,  and  fourteen  native  preachers.  The  four 
missionaries  at  $600  each  would  get  $2400,  but  the  Board  reports  the 
expenditures  for  European  missions  at  $16,950.67.  This  is  the  Italian 
mission?,  for  the  Board  has  no  other  in  Europe.  So  there  was  $2400 
spent  on  missionaries  from  the  home  land, 
and  the  balance  of  the  $16,950.67  on  native 
preachers  and  other  things  not  stated  in  the 
re/port.  Put  the  fourteen  native  preachers 
at  $300  each,  big  wages  for  an  Italian,  and 
we  have  $4,300,  making  $6,600  for  preach- 
ing, including  the  natives,  and  $12,750.67  for 
other  purposes." 

We  Baptists  should  never  forget  the  Ital- 
ian priest  who  was  carried  around  and  put 
on  exhibition  as  one  of  the  trophies,  some 
years  ago.  As  long  as  we  kept  him  on  the 
])ay-roll,  he  was  a  good  Baptist:  The  mo- 
ment we  shut  off  the  monthly  salary,  he  re- 
lapsed into  Papa's  arms,  becoming  a  strong- 
er and  louder  Catholic  than  ever. 

Mr.  Scarboro  very  pertinently  asks,  "/«  it 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  support  such  a  sys- 
tem as  that?  Is  it  oheying  the  Lord  of  mis- 
sionsf''  On  pages  93-94,  Mr.  Scarboro  collates  some  facts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Convention  of  1903.  At  the  Rio  Church,  Brazil,  sixty-five 
members  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  dropped.  At  Nich- 
theroi  the  house  was  closed  and  the  work  given  up.  At  Paciencia  the 
church  dissolved.  From  Guanda  the  missionary  w^rote  plaintively,  "I 
have  nothing  encouraging  to  write  of  this  church."  Teng  Chow,  '*a 
most  active  young  preacher,  well  educated,  zealous  and  beloved  has 
fallen  into  the  sin  of  adultery,  and  we  have  had  to  dismiss  him.  A  few 
of  our  members  have  been  guilty  of  drinking  liquor,  smoking  opium 
and  even  of  lying  and  stealing."  Hawangheim.  "We  have  had  vari- 
ance among  the  brethren  and  some  gross  sins  on  the  part  of  some."  Chin 
Kiang.  "Some  tares  among  the  wheat.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
of  mission  work  in  China  is  the  receiving  into  the  church  those  who 
have  not  been  born  again." 

After  citing  other  instances  of  similar  character.  Brother  Scarboro 
is  moved  to  say : 

"Thus  corrupt  natives  are  hired  with  mission  money  to  preach, 
some  of  whom  prove  to  be  adulterers,  some  who  use  their  office  for  gain, 
with  a  result  that  these  mission  churches  are  corrupted  in  ministry  and 
membership  and  remain  mere  hangers-on  for  profit. 

"These  evils  have  been  pointed  out  time  and  again,  to  the  boards 
North  and  South  by  faithful  missionaries  like  Carpenter  and  Craw- 
ford, the  boards  know  and  admit  it  is  a  great  evil,  and  dismiss  and  hu- 
miliate t'h?  ??lissioiiarie§  iov  their  honest  and  truthful  pains. 
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"H7<a^  Baptist  feels  like  yioing  money  fov  suoh  work  as  this? 
'"The  Foioign  IJoard  says  in  its  report: 

'The  churches  in  f()rei«!:ii  hmds  iimst  he  taught  independence 
and  self-support.' 
"But  still  they  hold  on  (o  (he  iiireling  system." 


The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  wlien  we  find  American 
niissionaries  at  work  in  France,  Italy  and  Austria  is,  "What  are  you 
doing  THEREr  ^  ^ 

Protestantism  had  its  birth  in  Germany  and  France.  Powerful 
l*rotestant  churches  have  always  existed  in  Continental  Europe.    Why, 

then,     should     not     we 


A m e  r  i  c  a  n  Protestants 
leave  the  European  Prot- 
estants to  tackle  the  Eu- 
ropean Catholics?  Why 
should  we  go  so  far 
afield  to  fight  Roman 
Catholicism,  when  Ro- 
man Catholicism  is  driv- 
ing Protestantism  out  of 
so  many  American  cit- 
ies? AVhy  take  up  a 
heavy  load  which  French 
and  German  Protestants 
are  so  much  abler  to 
bear?  Upon  what  the- 
ory do  we  demand  of 
Protestant  congregations 
in  the  United  States  the 
money  for  the  support 
of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Catholic  countries  where 
Protestants,  by  the  mil- 

COPVR.CHT     BV    UNOERWOOO    *    ONOCRWOOO  ^J^j^^      ^^^^^      J^^'j^       .^^.       ^^^^.J^ 

for  centuries?  The  Protestants  of  Germany  have  been  on  solid  ground 
ever  since  they  have  weathered  the  storm  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  dominant  ever  since  Frederick  the  (ireat  gave  Austria  her  first  set- 
back. The  Protestants  of  Holland  made  good  their  stand  against  the 
Catholics  of  Fran(;e,  of  (lermany  and  of  Spain,  and  today  they  are 
rich  and  strong.  The  Protestants  of  France  have  been  the  victims  of 
many  a  barbarous  and  bloody  persecution,  but  their  numbers  have 
maintained  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  Catholics  that  they  bore 
when  they  rushed  into  battle,  led  by  the  white  plume  of  Navarre.  How 
strange  it  is  that  American  Protestants  should  go  to  Europe  to  do  the 
work  which  these  European  Protestants  are  so  much  more  able  to  do ! 


Interior  of  a  SoDthern  cotton  mill.  Here  children  of  a  ten- 
der a^e  are  compelled  to  labor  many  hours  each  day  amid 
nervt'-racklnK  noise  of  machinery,  and  flying  dust. 


(To  be  continued.    In  the  next  article  will  be  considered  mis-tionary  countries  and   the  .shameful 
neglect  of  the  needs— moral,  material,  educational  and  Hpiritual,— of  our  own  people.) 


I  * 

t  t 

t  + 

t 


I  On  the  Fourth  of  July  I 

J  I 

I  Peal,  O  peal,  your  notes  of  gladness,  J 

I  Send  the  clarions  to  the  sky,  J 

+  Cheer  the  hosts  where'er  you  find  them  t 

I  With  the  name  The  Fourth  of  July.  { 

+  Millions  groping  long  in  darkness  t 

*  Gazed  in  wonder  toward  the  West,  * 
I  Heard  the  boom  of  far-off  cannon,  J 

*  Saw  the  gleam  of  Freedom's  crest.  * 

*  Hoist  our  flag  above  the  mountains,  t 

*  That  the  gods  may  rev'rence  give,  * 
$  Triumphing  over  land  and  ocean, —  $ 
I  There,  Old  Glory,  ever  live.  t 

*  Hear,  O  hear  the  mighty  chorus,  J 
t  Echoes  from  the  long  gone  past,  J 

*  Children,  aged,  tribes  and  nations, —  t 

I  Gentle  zephyr,  mighty  blast.  J 

I  * 

I  High  above  'the  millions'  voices,  J 

%  Soft  as  Summer's  sighing  breeze.  J 

I  Deep  as  thunders  hoarse  resounding,  t 

J  Thro'  the  gorges,  o'er  the  leas,  J 

4*  4* 

J  Comes  a  voice  from  out  the  boundless —  * 

t  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  To  Be —  J 

+  "Glory,  honor  for  my  people  4- 

5  While  they  honor  liberty.  "  * 

I  —H.  Broadus  Jones  "j  % 

t  X 

t  X 

+  + 

4-  + 
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A  CRITICAL  MOMENT 


^.v  DANIEL  J.  SULLY 


AT  THIS,  ii  oridral. 
inil)ortnn(  and 
probably  a  tri- 
iiiui)hal  epoch  in  tlie 
liistorv  of  the  South's 
clovelopinent  and  prosperity,  it  is 
wise  for  every  man  to  ask  him- 
self what  he  can  do  to  further  the 
jreneral  advance,  and  by  further- 
ing it  share  in  its  success. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  South 
is  a  sig-nificant  and  leading  part 
of  America.  Its  growth  has  been, 
as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the 
])henomenal  evidences  of  our  un- 
calculated  resources  and  our 
boundless  energy.  Cities  are  trans- 
acting great  business  activities  at 
centres  which  a  fcAV  yeal's  ago 
were  little  more  than  side  tracks. 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mem})his, 
New  Orleans,  Norfolk  and  similar 
cities  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  enterprise  and  prosperity  that 
should  be  shared  by  all. 

The  South  is  not  lacking  in  loy- 
alty. The  Senator  in  the  play 
"The  Gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi*' on  visiting  New  York  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Ameri- 
ca's metropolis.  ''New  York  is  a 
great  citv,"  said  he.  "It  is  the 
Vicksburg  of  the  North." 

The  South  has  splendid  rail- 
roads and  they  are  annually  ex- 
tending and  increasing  their  lines. 
The  South  has  coal  mines,  coal 
mines  enough  and  water  i^ower 
enough  to  operate  the  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

Northern  mills  are  going  to  the 


Soulii  for  the  liui- 
bcr  on  its  moun- 
tains. 

Deposits  in  the 
banks  of  the  South 
show  an  increase  which  can- 
not be  (lui)licated  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  any  other  section  in 
America.  Altogether  the  volume 
of  Southern  jDrosperity  is  a  migh- 
ty factor  in  the  solvency  and  no- 
table advance  of  this  country. 

But  not  a  single  phase  of  the 
Southern  prosperity,  which  T 
have  mentioned,  has  been  achieved 
Avithout  complete  up-to-date  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  one  man  railroad,  one 
man  city,  or  one  man  industry  of 
any  important  sort. 

The  only  things  that  languish 
in  the  South  are  the  interests  that 
renuiin  unorganized.  And  the 
greatest  of  all  these  interests — 
the  one  ui)on  which  America  most 
vitally  depends,  and  from  which 
the  whole  world  derives  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ]:)rosperity 
— is  in  the  greatest  nee(l  of  being 
organized   for  the  benefit   of  the 


and    hard 
nuike    the 

the  big 
be  du])li- 
area  of 
men  who 
make  \\p  the  jjopulaticm  of  the 
fields  would  coml)ine  to  work  for 
their  common  good. 

The  man    in   the   country   does 
not  have   it  borne  in   upon  him, 


vast  army  of  honest 
working  farmers  Avho 
cotton  harvest  possible. 
The  ])r()sperity  of 
Southern  cities  could 
caled  throughout  the 
Southern   farms  if  the 
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as  the  man  in  the  city  does,  that 
he  must  unite  with  his  fellows  to 
produce  any  important  results.  It 
was  said  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South  African  Republic  that 
whenever  one  of  those  sturdy 
Boers  could  see  the  smoke  from 
his  neighboring  farmer's  chimney 
he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  move. 
He  wanted  more  freedom.  He 
wanted  to  live  his  life  alone. 

Men  living  far  from  the  com- 
mon centres  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
one  great  system  which  binds 
modern  mankind  into  a  common 
union. 

Whether  we  Avish  it  to  be  or 
not,  we  are  members  of  an  indus- 
trial fraternity.  If  we  are  active 
members  we  share  its  benefits.  If 
we  fail  to  take  interest  in  its  great 
movements,  we  suffer  as  the  result 
of  our  lack  of  attention.  If  we 
get  away  from  the  influence  of 
this  vast  organization,  which 
through  the  interlacing  telegraph 
and  cable  wires  that  connect  the 
consuming  millions  of  the  most 
remote  nations  with  the  centres 
that  manufacture  cotton  and  oth- 
er commodities  for  them,  we  lose 
by  that  isolation. 

Thus  every  man  in  the  South  is 
a  citizen  in  the  world's  Cotton 
Kingdom.  It  depends  upon  him- 
self, or  rather,  it  depends  on  the 
millions  or  more  of  those  citizens 
to  determine  what  benefits  they 
wish  to  derive  from  the  privilege 
of  that  citizenship. 

If  every  man  of  a  million  men 
had  a  single  dollar,  that  dollar 
unallied  to  every  other  dollar 
would  have  little  influence.  It 
would  be  soon  spent.  But  if  com- 
bined those  separate  dollars  would 
be  a  great  power. 


If  the  great  movement  now  on 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  South 
was  calling  for  contribution 
from  farmers  they  might  well 
hesitate.  But  nothing  is  asked  of 
them.  I  say  to  the  farmers  of  the 
South :  organize.  Let  every  farm- 
er ally  himself  with  the  unions  al- 
ready pledged  to  his  betterment. 
These  organizations  are  equipped 
to  co-operate  with  him.  When  the 
South  has  perfected  its  system  of 
unions  for  the  common  purpose, 
it  can  declare  its  mind  and  take 
important  action  along  lines  that 
mean  salvation  for  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, and  through  its  salvation 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  land. 

I  say  to  you  what  your  nearest 
friends  and  leaders  are  saying — 
unite. 

This  is  the  great  secret  of  all 
success  not  only  in  our  own  cities 
and  our  own  Southern  railroads 
and  other  great  industrial  organ- 
izations, but  also  the  secret  of  ad- 
vance of  all  modern  nations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  this  is  the  union  of  the 
thirty  or  more  German  states  into 
an  empire.  Up  to  Bismarck's 
time  these  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities were  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  competition  and  warfare. 

For  a  great  many  centuries  the 
Teutonic  people  had  hoped  to 
form  a  union  for  their  interests. 
The}^  realized,  just  as  the  farmers 
of  the  South  realize  today,  that 
they  had  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  power.  But  the  prin- 
cipal that  was  to  bind  them  to- 
gether had  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped. The  telegraph  made  it  pos- 
sible, not  only  jjossible  but  neces- 
sary, for  these  people  sharing  in 
reality  a  common  interest  to  speak 
as  one  voice.    They  were  affected, 
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as  the  people  throughout  the 
South  are  affected,  by  the  same 
changes  in  commercial  centres. 
The  plots  and  counter-plots  of  the 
Kings  of  Finance  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Kings  and  people  of 
(lie  many  German  states  to  com- 
bine. And  at  the  right  time  des- 
tiny raised  up  Bismarck  to  make 
that  combination  possible. 

There  were  free  cities  along  the 
coast  which  from  days  long 
passed  had  lived  a  life  apart  from 
the  movements  that  were  organ- 
izing the  interests  of  the  Conti- 
!ient.  There  were  never  braver  cit- 
ies than  the  old  Hansa  towns,  and 
it  seemed  a  departure  from  their 
highest  ideals  of  freedom  to  join 
any  form  of  a  union.  They 
wanted  to  live  their  lives  as  they 
had  lived  them  before,  indepen- 
dent. Bismarck  realizing  the 
strong  spirit  that  dominated 
them,  did  not  force  them  into  the 
organization.  He  showed  them, 
just  as  the  leaders  of  the  South 
today  are  showing  the  farmers 
that  are  still  standing  out,  the  im- 
portance to  all  and  primarily  the 
importance  to  themselves  in  shar- 
ing in  the  confederation  of  Ger- 
man states. 

For  a  time  these  Hansa  towns 
held  out.  But  they  saw  other 
centres,  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  German  organization,  advanc- 
ing in  prosperity,  which  was  a 
part  of  a  success  which  these  out- 
side cities  realized  they  could  also 
share.  They  saw  the  secret  of 
common  success,  just  as  many  of 
the  farmers  of  the  South  see  that 
their  trium|.'!ial  future  depends 
upon  their  joining  issues  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  And  so  these  coast 
cities,  like  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
sent  in  the   applications  for  ad- 


mission into  the  German  Empire. 
They  became  not  only  a  part  of 
that  great  national  union,  but  the 
most  important  part,  participat- 
ing significantly  in  the  Empire's 
prosperity.  Similarly  the  farm- 
ers of  America's  South  Avill  Ix'- 
come  the  leading  factors  in  this 
nation's  success,  with  all  that  that 
means  in  prosperity  for  them- 
selves, Mhen  they  take  their  place 
of  leadership  and  power  in  the 
great  Cotton  confederation. 

These  unions  are  at  your  door. 
The  opportunities  to  take  the  first 
step  out  of  agricultural  bondage 
are  at  hand. 

I  have  spoken  of  Germany's 
success  through  organization. 
This,  as  you  know,  is  of  recent 
history.  It  dates  from  1870.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Italy.  It 
was  a  country  of  independent  and 
struggling  kingdoms,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  telegraph  and  other 
inventions,  perfecting  the  means 
of  communication,  the  day  for 
uniting  Italy  arrived.  Combined, 
these  kingdoms  whose  chief  asset 
had  been  their  boast  and  their  lib- 
erty, became  powerful  and  togeth- 
er all  enjoyed  a  greater  measure 
of  freedom  and  security  than  any 
had  enjoyed  alone.  The  same 
thing  will  be  true  of  the  farmers 
of  the  South.  In  joining  A'our 
unions  and  all  3'our  organizations, 
whose  members  are  alike  interest- 
ed in  matters  that  are  vital  to  all, 
you  do  not  abandon  your  liberty. 
Instead  of  losing  you  gain  in 
strength.  The  farmers'  market  is 
far  from  furrow,  and  he  is  today 
interested  in  the  great  affairs  of 
the  world  and  importantly  affect- 
ed by  them. 

Just  as  Italy  has  combined  its 
states,  and  just  as  Germany  has 
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combined  its  kingdoms,  so  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  within  the  same 
period  has  merged  the  interests  of 
its  various  provinces.  None  of 
them  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
that  national  union.  And  during 
these  same  years  America  has  re- 
united its  interests.  Japan,  too, 
has  organized  its  national 
strength,  abandoning  forever  its 
old  feudal-like  conditions.  There 
were  just  as  brave  men  in  Japan 
in  the  days  Avhen  each  Samurai 
carried  his  individual  sword,  as 
in  the  days  of  its  recent  wars 
when  a  million  men  went  to  the 
front  with  a  single  purpose.  But 
in  that  day  of  individual  swords- 
men, Japan  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  nations.  It  had  no  standing 
in  the  courts  of  the  Morld.  P] very- 
one  said  that  Japan  was  pic- 
turesque, just  as  the  farmer  in  the 
South  has  been  characterized  pic- 
turesque, but  Japan  was  not  pros- 
perous. The  one  thing  that  was 
lacking  there  is  the  one  that  the 
South  lacks — Organization. 

What  organization  has  done  for 
Japan  is  one  of  the  impressive 
chapters  in  history.  It  has  given 
that  country  a  great  commerce. 
It  has  made  it  the  leading  power 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, just  as  unity  of  effort  along 
industrial  lines  has  made  America 
a  greater  nation  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  sea. 

The  impressive  thing  in  all  this 
world  spectacle  of  success  is  that 
combinations  have  come  with  the 
mechanical  triumphs  which  have 
made  these  unions  possible.  It  is 
impossible,  as  I  have  indicated, 
for  men  in  this  age  not  to  com- 
bine. The  instruments  of  prog- 
ress placed  at  our  hands  require 
the    co-operation     of     intelligent 


masses  of  men.  If  a  farmer  gets 
a  steel  ploAv  delivered  to  his  farm 
it  represents  in  part  the  activities 
of  a  thousand  men  who  have  la- 
bored in  the  mining  of  the  ore,  a 
thousand  men  employed  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  that 
transported  that  implement  and 
an  uncountable  number  reaching 
into  the  intense  centres  of  finance, 
developing  the  manifold  phases 
of  the  social,  industrial  and  finan- 
cial order,  which  makes  possible 
the  carrying  out  of  great  enter- 
prises. 

Not  onl}"  the  farmer,  but  all 
America  in  a  sense,  is  back  of  the 
handles  of  that  plow.  If  we 
abandoned  our  present  day  organ- 
ization and  attempted  to  restore 
primitive  simplicity  a  terrible 
confusion  and  poverty  would 
overtake  America.  We  are  living 
in  a  new  age,  and  we  must  meet 
its  conditions. 

The  people  of  the  South  not 
only  organize  but  they  must,  of 
course,  intelligently  organize. 
Every  farmer  should  study  the 
conditions  that  surround  him  and 
the  conditions  of  the  country  that 
affect  him.  He  cannot,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  escape  from  the  in- 
fluences that  affect  us  all.  And, 
the  more  he  studies  the  situation 
the  sooner  he  becomes  the  master 
of  his  affairs. 

Every  day  my  mail  from  the 
South  In-ings  me  communications 
showing  that  the  farmers  through- 
out the  cotton  region  are  deeply 
interested  and  are  seriously  de- 
termined to  learn  the  details  of 
the  great  movement  which  means 
for  them  a  new  liberty  and  a  new 
prosj^erity.  And  leaders  from  the 
South,  farmers,  merchants,  finan- 
ciers, who  call  here. convince  me, as 
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I  am  perfecting  the  plans  which 
we  all  hope  will  insnre  the  new 
success  of  the  South  and  its  peo- 
ple, that  the  interest  taken  in  this      ^.^..^—^  - 

oieat  cause  is  not  a  factional  or  ty  of  spirit  that  promises  for  cot- 
a  special  interest,  hut  one  vital  to  ton  a  reign  of  i)rosperity  such  as 
(he  entire  Souths   one  thai   ivpre-      that  staple  has  never  known. 


sents     without     exception     every 
class  of  its  citizenship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  many  and  mul- 
tiplying evidences  of  a  conununi- 


A  Spider 


Grim  blot !     On  silver  swinging  in  the  air, 

Where  roses  shine  or  glows  the  purple  grape, 
Or  crouched— swart  hunchback— in  thy  dead-white  lair 

(Thou  tiger-soul,  compressed  in  tiny  shape) 
Beneath  a  musically  murderous  leaf, 
Which  tempts  the  innocent  to  thee  and  grief- 
Earth's  symbol.  Thou, 

Of  Death  and  dark  Despair! 

—Frank  E.  Anderson. 
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Retta  Ashton's  Fourth  of  July 


By  Minnie  E.  Hicks 


RETTA  ASHTON  was  tired. 
To  her  the  "glorious  Fourth" 
had  brought  only  a  succes- 
sion of  unpleasant  episodes,  be- 
ginning with  the  ujjsetting  of  the 
coffee-pot  at  breakfast  and  reach- 
ing a  climax  in  the  fall  which  had 
cost  Mrs.  Ashton  a  sprained  ankle. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  day  that 
Eetta  was  thinking  as  she  sank 
wearily  into  one  of  the  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  wide  porch :  she  was 
thinking  of  another  July  day,  six 
years  before,  when  she  had  sat  on 
the  porch  and  watched  the  sun 
setting,  just  as  she  was  doing  now. 
Then  a  man  had  walked  up  the 
road  in  the  rosy  afterglow,  and 
the  two  had  strolled  slowly  up  and 
down  beneath  the  elms,  while  the 
stars  peeped  curiously  out  from 
the  darkening  sky.  No  eyes  save 
theirs  saw  Retta  as,  an  hour  later, 
she  stood  with  outstretched  arms, 
her  heart  crying  out  for  the  man 
who  had  disappeared  in  the 
shadowy  distance,  dismissed  by 
the  angry  words  Avhich  she  would 
gladly  have  recalled  as  soon  as 
spoken,  but  which  her  lips  were 
too  proud  to  imsay.  Two  days 
latec  it  was  rumored  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  Chester  Dale  had 
"gone  off  to  California,  or  some- 
where," and  that  was  all. 

"Aunt  Retta,  I  do  want  to  see 
the  fireworks  tonight." 


The  wistful  little  voice  brought 
Retta  back  to  the  present  with  a 
start. 

"I  wish  you  could,  Harold," 
she  said,  with  ready  sympathy: 
it  seemed  hard  that  disappoint- 
ments and  heartaches  must  begin 
so  soon  in  life. 

"Couldn't  we  go?"  he  pleaded, 
getting  up  from  Avhere  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  leaning 
against  Retta's  chair. 

"You  wouldn't  want  me  to  leave 
poor  Grandma  all  alone,  dear," 
she  said,  putting  her  arm  around 
him,  "and  there  isn't  .anyone  else 
to  go  with  you." 

"They're  going  to  have  Roman 
candles,  and  sky  -  rockets  and 
everything,"  Harold  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

"I  nuist  go  in  to  Grandma 
now,"  Retta  said,  rising,  "and  I'll 
fix  you  a  nice  nest  of  pillows  in 
the  Morris  chair  and  give  you  a 
big  apple  that  I  found  today; 
Avon't  you  like  that?" 

Harold  assented,  and,  with  the 
ready  forgetfulness  of  childhood, 
was  more  than  half  way  to 
dreamland  with  the  big  striped 
apple  hugged  close  in  his  arms  by 
the  time  Retta  reached  the  ad- 
joining room  where  Mrs,  Ashton 
hiy  on  the  couch. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
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he  was  suddenly  awalvcned  by  a 
coinmotion  in  the  next  room. 

"I'm  glad  it's  not  more  serious, 
Mrs.  Ashton,"  said  the  voice 
which  had  aroused  him;  "I  heard 
you  had  a  fall  this  morning,  and 
thought  I  would  stop  in  on  my 
way  back  to  town  to  see  if  there 
IS  anything  I  can  do." 

"I  certainly  appreciate  your 
kindness,  ISIr.  Dean,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashton,  ''but  we  are  getting  along 
very  well,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  walk  again  in  a  day  or 
two." 

Sitting  up  among  his  cushions, 
Harold  could  see  the  horses  and 
wagon  at  the  gate.  He  knew  they 
were  going  straight  to  town,  and 
his  heart  throbbed  with  a  mighty 
longing.  Then  the  temptation 
came,  and,  without  stopping  to 
reason  or  question,  he  slipped  to 
the  floor  and  went  noiselessly  out 
of  the  house.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  him,  as  she  so  often  seems 
to  smile  upon  her  erring  sons,  for 
he  found  the  wagon  loosely  filled 
with  hay,  probably  the  finishing 
up  of  the  day's  hauling,  and  he 
scrambled  in  and  nestled  down  in 
tlie  fragrant  depths,  his  heart 
beating  with  the  excitement  of  the 
adventure.  He  had  just  gotten 
fairly  settled  when  the  owner  of 
the  wagon  came  out  of  the  house, 
climbed  in,  and  drove  rapidly  ofi' 
towards  the  town,  all  unconscious 
that  he  was  lending  his  aid  to  a 
little  runaway. 

The  half-mile  of  road  was  soon 
covered,  and  the  wagon  came  to  a 
halt  in  a  barnyard  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  driver 
went  into  the  stable,  and  Harold 
clambered  down  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  ran  eagerly  towards 
the     scene     of     the     celebration. 


guided    by    the    lusty    shouts    of 
young  America. 

He  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  throng,  a  delighted,  silent 
spectator.  When  the  evening  train 
pulled  in,  a  few  persons  loitered 
off  to  the  station  near  by,  but 
these  soon  returned  in  company 
with  some  who  had  just  arrived 
on  the  train,  and  the  festivities 
were  continued  with  renewed  en- 
ergy. 

Among  the  later  arrivals  was  a 
man  of,  perhaps,  twenty-eight 
years,  who  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  who  seemed  much 
more  interested  in  the  people 
themselves  than  in  the  fireworks. 
His  glance  wandered  from  face  to 
face,  sometimes  indifferently,  and 
again  with  evident  recognition, 
though  he  s|3oke  to  no  one. 

The  last  one  of  the  fireworks 
was  sent  off,  and  as  it  spread  out 
its  flaming  colors  high  in  air,  the 
stranger  heard  a  breathless  "O 
my !"  close  beside  him,  and,  look- 
ing around,  saw,  standing  on  a 
bench  where  he  had  climbed  for  a 
better  view,  a  very  excited  little 
boy,  with  shining  eyes  and  nu- 
merous wisps  of  hay  sticking  out 
from  among  his  brown  curls. 

As  the  crowd  gradually  dis- 
persed, a  realization  of  his  situa- 
tion began  slowly  to  dawn  upon 
Harold,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench,  looking  helplessly  around 
him  and  trying  bravely  to  keep 
back  the  tears  that  smarted  under 
his  lashes. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  watching 
liini.  "what's  the  trouble?" 

"I  runned  away,"  Harold  ad- 
mitted frankly,  "and  it's  so  dark 
I'm  'fraid  to  go  home." 

"Well,  you  are  in  a  bad  way," 
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said  his  new  acqiiaintaiice,  "but 
maybe  I  can  help  you.  What  is 
your  name?" 

"Harold  Ashton  Lee.  What's 
yours?" 

The  man  laughed  outright. 
"Chester  Merton  Dale,"  he  re- 
plied, recovering  his.  gravity. 
"Now,  Harold  Ashton  Lee,  where 
do  you  live?" 

"In  Baltimore." 

"Baltimore?"  echoed  his  ques- 
tioner ;  "I  must  say,  you  have  had 
a  right  long  run." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  run  from  there," 
Harold  explained.  "Mamma  and 
Papa  have  gone  to — to — some 
place  where  it's  cool  when  it's 
hot,  and  I'm  staying  with  Grand- 
ma Ashton  and  Aunt  Retta.  I 
runned  away  from  there  in  Mr. 
Dean's  hay-wagon." 

"Does — does  Aunt  Retta  live  in 
a  big  yellow  house,  just  a  little 
way  down  the  road?"  Chester 
Dale  asked  eagerly. 

Harold  nodded. 

"Well,  I  know  where  that  is 
well  enough,  and  I  was  going 
there  tomorrow  anyway.  Your 
folks  will  be  worrying  about  you, 
so  come  along." 

The  boy  jumped  down  and 
slipped  his  hand  confidingly  into 
Chester's.  They  left  the  lights  of 
the  town  behind  them  and  walked 
along  the  road  in  silence,  each 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 
Presently  the  child's  steps  became 
slower,  and  the  man  stooped  and 
lifted  him  gently  in  his  arms. 
"Do  you  think  Aunt  Retta  will 
scold?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Harold  answered.;  "she 
don't  scold;  but  I  wish  I  hadn't." 

Chester  whispered  something 
into   Harold's   ear,   and   the   boy 


lifted  his  head  in  surprise.  "Did 
you  run  away,  too?"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  a  long  time  ago,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  I  hope  your  Aunt 
Retta  will  be  kind  to  both  of  us." 

"Did  you  go  in  a  hay-wagon," 
Harold  asked,  with  interest,  "and 
did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"No,"  Chester  answered,  smil- 
ing, "and  I  didn't  have  a  good 
time:  people  who  do  what  they 
know  they  ought  not  seldom  do, 
little  chap.  There  is  your  home 
light  now." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  stood 
before  the  door  of  the  big  yellow 
house.  Retta  came  in  response  to 
the  ring  of  the  door-bell,  and  Har- 
old sprang  into  her  arms,  nestling 
his  head  against  her  cheek. 

"Aunt  Retta,  I  runned  away  to 
see  the  fireworks,  and  I'm  awful 
sorry,"  he  exclaimed  contritely. 

Retta  looked  bewildered.  "AVhy, 
Harold,"  she  said,  "I  thought  you 
were  sound  asleep.  Thank  you  for 
bringing  him  home,"  she  contin- 
ued, turning  to  the  man  who  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

"It's  Mr.  Chester  — I  can't 
'member  it  all,  and  he  says  he 
hopes  you  will  be  good  to  him, 
too,  'cause  he  runned  away  like 
me,  and  he's  sorry,"  explained 
Harold,  all  in  a  breath. 

"Yes,  Retta,"  Chester  said,  step- 
ping out  into  the  light,  "I  was  a 
foolish,  hot-tempered  boy,  and  I 
have  come  all  the  way  back  here 
to  tell  you  so  and  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me." 

"I  was  the  one  most  at  fault, 
Chester,"  Retta  said,  with  a  little 
tremor  in  her  voice.  "I  knew  it 
five  minutes  after  you  left,  but  I 
thought  mavbe  you  didn't  care, 
after  all." 

"Kiss  me.  Aunt  Retta,"  Harold 
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said,  sleepily;  "I  Avon't  ever  run  "Neither  will  I,  darling,"  said 
away  again."  Chester,  taking  l)()th  of  Retta's 
Eetta  bent  and  kissed  him,  and  hands  and  looking  down  into  her 
he  wont  back  to  his  nest  in  the  glowing  face.  And  both  run- 
Morris  chair.  awaj's  were  forgiven. 


The  Vase 

Ralph  M.   Thomson 

Man  is  no  more  than  just  a  piece  of  clay, 

Which  forms  the  upper  stratum  of  the  earth; 

'Tis  for  some  potter,  passing  on  life's  way, 
To  shape  the  mass  into  a  thing  of  worth. 

If  thou  wouldst  mold  the  virgin  lump  at  hand 

Into  a  vessel  that  shall  tell  thy  art. 
Make  me  that  vase  which,  dreaming  thou  hast  planned 

To  hold  the  sweetest  posies  of  thy  heart! 


A  Survey  of  theWorld 


By  Tom  Dolan 


The  Startling  English  Tax 
Budget 

T^HE  agitation  for  establishing  a 
protective  tariff  in  England  was 
not  long  ago  very  definitely  cr3^s- 
talized  in  the  remark  of  Lord 
Cromer  that:  "What  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  to  show  is  how  he  can 
meet  the  heavy  liabilities  he  has 
incurred  and  yet  preserve  intact 
the  system  of  free  trade."  It  had 
not  penetrated  his  stupidly  Brit- 
ish intellect  that  a  great  financial 
deficit  could  be  met  other  than 
by  heavily  taxing  impoverished 
masses.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  most 
debonair  and  engaging  versatili- 
ty. His  budget,  just  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  now 
nominally  before  the  Lords,  has 
shown  a  way  to  raise  revenues  by 
"robbing  hen  roosts"  heretofore 
deemed  sacred.  The  budget  just 
l)resented  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  Great  Britain  has  almost 
caused  apoplexy  among  the  aris- 
tocracy who  seem  to  have  just 
strength  enough  to  gasp;  "Social- 
ism and  Confiscation  !"  In  fact, 
nothing  so  radical  would  be 
dreamed  of  in  America.  The  tax 
on  unearned  incomes  is  increased 
from  5  to  6  per  cent.;  earned  in- 
comes 3  to  5  per  cent.;  on  all  in 
comes  of  over  $25,000  a  year  a  su 
pertax  of  0  pence  to  the  pound  on 
nneai'ned  incomes  exceeding  $2o,- 
000  a  year.  The  income  tax  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent 


and  on  earned  income  about  7  per 
cent.  This  tax  is  far  greater  than 
the  money  would  bring  in  interest 
if  conservatively  invested  as  from 
3  to  4  or  6  per  cent,  would  be 
about  all  that  could  be  expected. 

Taxes  are  increased  on  tobacco 
and  spirits,  on  gasolene,  on  auto- 
mobiles; and  heavier  stamp  du- 
ties are  imposed  on  stock  transac- 
tions and  corporations  must  bear 
a  larger  share  of  taxation;  on  a 
6  horse-power  motor  car  a  tax  of 
$10.00  is  levied,  up  to  $200.00  for 
a  60  horse-power  machine,  doctors 
to  pay  only  half  rate. 

Inheritance  taxes,  or  as  known 
in  England,  "death  duties"  are  to 
be  increased,  and  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  future  increases  in  the 
value  of  lands  due  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  community  is  to  be 
laid. 

Naturally  enough,  the  budget  is 
denounced  by  many  factions,  but 
that  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  un- 
touched b}'  the  House  of  Lords  is 
conceded.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tional bounds  the  House  of  Lords 
must  not  tinker  with  the  appro- 
priations of  Parliament,  their 
province  being  held  to  embrace 
only  measures  purely  political. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  see  that 
the  bill  looks,  on  its  face,  to  be 
merely  one  for  raising  revenue, 
and  although  the  Conservatives 
may  writhe,  they  will  be  prac- 
tically hands-tied  as  to  actually 
combatting  the  budget  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Lloyd    George    realizes    that   the 
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fight  has  just  begun,  and  that  no 
ctTort  will  be  spared  to  defeat  his 
party   at   the   next  elections,  but 
that,'  forsooth,  is  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods.     The  cry  that  ''capital 
will  be  driven  out  of  England" 
has  been  raised  with  all  its  tra- 
ditional  bathos,  but  the  chances 
are  that  capital  will  pay  its  little 
taxes  and  remain.    It  is  quite  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  since  the 
budget  hove  in  sight  of  the  terri- 
fied Britishers,  they  have  been  far 
less  panic-stricken  over  a  threat- 
ened German  invasion.  They  who 
had    the    wealth,    they    who    had 
most  to  lose  in  event  of  war,  had 
evidently    never    considered    that 
upon  greedy  and  cowardly  prop- 
ertv    should    fall    the   burden    of 
building    the    Dreadnaughts    for 
their  protection.    The  Budget  puts 
a   different  light   on   the   matter. 
The  poor  of  England  had  so  lit- 
tle  to   lose  they    probably   cared 
very   little   about   a    German    in- 
vasion,  since   hundreds   of   thou- 
sands are  in  continuously  starving 
condition,  wherein  life  itself  has 
no  value,  and  property  is  a  joke. 
How  strange  it  is  to  mark  the 
contrast     l)etween     English     and 
American  legislation  at  the  pres- 
ent date;  there  they  are  actually 
equalizing  taxation  in  a  manner 
frank  and  open.     Here  there  is 
nothing  but  spoilation  masked  by 
arrant   hvpocrisy:   there   the   un- 
written   Constitution   is   expected 
to  bind  a  body  of  men  whose  in- 
clinations are  all  against  a  meas- 
ure thev  are  Constitutionally  un- 
der   obligations    to    pass.     Here 
when   there  is  any  "swag"   com- 
ing the  way  of  our  high  officials, 
they  merely  say :     "What  is^  the 
constitution  between  friends?" 


Federal  Judges  to  be  Im= 
peached 

SOMETHING   decidedly   new    was 
sprung  in  Congress  when  Mr. 
Murphy,    "the    gentleman     from 
Missouri,"    offered    a    resolution 
calling   for   the   impeachment   of 
Judges  McPherson  and  Phillips, 
of  the  Western   District  of  Mis- 
souri,   for    conduct    which    may 
be     briefly     described     as     show- 
ing "undue   friendliness   for   the 
railroads."      Mr.    Frank    Hager- 
man,  corporation  lawyer  for  th3 
railroads     favored,     immediately 
undertook  their  defense,  so  far  as 
public  opinion  may  be  concerned, 
by  rushing  to  the  press  with  the 
heated  statement  that  such  changes 
were  the  groundless  assertions  of 
persons  who  didn't  have  any  ideu 
what  thev  were  talking  about,  or 
something  of  the  same  tenor  and 
effect.    My.   Hagerman's  volcanic 
explosion   was  entirely  valueless, 
except  as  advertising  himself  in  a 
manner    which    ethics    could    not 
censure    and    it   is   probable   Mr. 
Murphv's  effort  to  have  impeach- 
ment proceedings  is  quite  as  light 
of  weight.    However,  the  incident 
demonstrates    quite    vividly    the 
friction  that  exists  as  a  result  of 
lecrislative   effort    in   the    various 
St'Iites  to  curb  what  are  generally 
felt  to  be  corporate  abuses  of  com- 
mon right.    This  has  grown  to  the 
iwint  that  the  railroads  are  vague- 
ly looked  upon  as  public  enemies 
and,  as  such,  friendship  for  them 
constitutes   little   short   of   recre- 
ancy to  trust,  if  not  positive  trea- 
sonf    And  this  is  but  the  logical 
result  of  the  attempt  to  "control 
a    utilitv    of    such    character    by 
what,  in  the  absence  of  ownership 
or  direct   int«»rest,   really    consti- 
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tutes  ''outside  parties."  Those  ad- 
vocating «>:ovei-nment  ownership 
have  been  the  consistent  and  con- 
servative friends  of  all  concerned, 
siive  only  those  who  reap  enor- 
mous fortunes  through  various 
processes  known  as  capitalization, 
reorganization,  etc.,  but  wliich 
could  be  grouped  under  the  plain 
term  of  fraud. 

Judge  McPherson  has  recently 
delivered    himself    of    additional 
opinions  relative  to  the  rate  ques- 
tions which  he  decided  in  favor 
of    the    railroads,    which    do    not 
smack  so  nnich  of  dishonesty  on 
his  part^as  of  childish  incapacity 
to  grasp  the  situation.     He  seems 
to  have  been  melted  by  the  plea  of 
certain   roads   that   they   can   not 
earn    enough    to    profitably    con- 
tinue   business   upon   lower   rates 
and  believes  in  these  cases  a  rate 
of  even   four  cents  per  mile  for 
passengers,  and  higher  charges  for 
freight     should     be     sanctioned, 
while  perhaps  some  of  the  richer 
roads  could  wor.\y  along  with  less. 
He  cites  the  need  of  the  employes 
for    adequate   salary    and    of   the 
stockholders  for  satisfactory  divi- 
dends.     But    what    he    does    not 
know,  or  refuses  to  understand,  is 
that   the  stock  bears  no   propor- 
tion to  the  actual  investment,  that 
the  bonds  issued  are  a  tax  upon 
unborn  generations  for  from  fifty 
to   100  and  even  in  one  instance 
oOO  years;  that  the  heads  of  the 
iniquitous   scheme   are    piling   up 
colossal  fortunes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  rail- 
road employee  has  been  and  now 
IS,  miserably  underpaid  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  work  de- 
manded, whether  it  be  clerical  or 
manual. 

To  operate   these   railroads   for 


the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  rail- 
road employes  as  well  as  patrons, 
is  a  work  of  construction,  not  of 
enmity  or  destruction,  a  work  of 
cfass  love,  not  hatred. 

Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court 
lias  u|)held  the  right  of  the  States 
to  regulate  raih-oad  rates  too  late- 
ly to  leave  room  for  fear  of  in- 
ferior Federal  Judges  such  as  Mc- 
riierson  and  Phillips,  but  that  in 
nowise  will  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  what  regulations  are  fair 
to  all  parties,  or  lessen  the  attempt 
of  such  railroad  kings  as  Ilarri- 
man  to  contest  every  measure. 
State  or  Federal,  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  any  pet  project.  When 
Mr.  Harriman  issues  instructions, 
as  he  has  done  lately,  to  his  coun- 
sel to  find  a  way  to  merge  the  New 
York  Central,  West  Shore,  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan,  Southern, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and 
the  Canadian  Central  into  one 
vast  $1,000,000,000  property  and 
when  he  hopes  to  nullify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  applying  to  railroads,  it  is 
idle  to  think  that  the  problem  of 
abolishing  the  abuses  of  railroads 
has  been  solved. 

It  is  nobody's  business  whether 
a  Federal  judge  dines,  or  fishes  or 
hobnobs  Svith  a  railroad  director 
or  a  scavenger.  His  social  diver- 
sions should  never  be  dragged  into 
any  inii)eachment  jiroceedings,  or 
threatenings  thereof.  It  would  be 
of  tremendous  importance,  how- 
ever, if  true,  for  the  public  to 
know  whether  anything  akin  to 
bribery  had  been  offered  by  a  cor- 
l)oration  to  any  man  upon  the 
i)ench.  This,  however,  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  of  proof  and 
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therefore  Mr.  Murphy's  charges 
are  apt  to  go  up  in  thin  smoke. 
The  significance  of  the  resolution 
offered  in  Congress  is  simply  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  present  means  of  legislative 
control  of  common  carriers.  In 
settling  the  matter,  no  "hostility 
to  railroads"  as  such  can  be  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  case  of  breaking  a 
good  horse  to  service,  or  letting 
him  trample  us  down ;  of  owning 
the  railroads,  or  having  their  mag- 
nates own  the  country. 

T  T  is  hard  to  believe  Judge  Mc- 
Pherson  more  than  a  blunderer, 
guilty  of  fat-headedness.  But  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  much 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States 
at  large  to  see  Judge  Ander- 
son actually  impeached  for  what 
has  been  but  all  too  obvi- 
ous a  guilty  bias.  His  conduct 
of  the  retrial  of  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  progress  of  which  was  re- 
])()rted  in  the  May  Jeffersonian, 
was  so  shameful  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt.  It  remains  but  to  record 
that  his  final  direction  was  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty," 
which  brings  to  ignominious  de- 
feat the  governmental  prosecution 
of  this  infamous  rebate  case,  and 
ends  the  $29,000,000  fine  sought  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  offending 
corporation  by  Judge  K,  M. 
Landis. 

The  Waters=Pierce  Payment 

T^HAT  Texas  compelled  the  Wa- 
ters-Pierce Oil  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,808,483  at  about 
the  same  moment  the  mother-mo- 
nopoly escaped  justice  is  a  crumb 
of    comfort,    abeit    a    very    small 


one,  comparatively  speaking.  Still, 
it  promises  much  where  the  law  is 
firmly  enforced.  Texas  passed 
some  anti-trust  laws.  The  Waters- 
Pierce  Company  violated  them, 
or  possibly  didn't  take  the  trou- 
ble to  consider  whether  the  State 
had  any  or  not,  so  accustomed  are 
the  henchmen  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
to  view  the  efforts  of  legislatures 
as  puerile  or  inane.  It  was  a  great 
surprise,  therefore,  that  the  pen- 
alty Avas  actually  imposed.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  raised  as  to  its  authentic 
collection,  a  flash-light  photo- 
graj)h  was  taken  of  the  actual 
passage  from  culprit  to  Court  of 
the  genuine  greenbacks. 

This  fine  will  be  used  in  mak- 
ing a  reduction  to  1  per  cent,  on 
the  $100  valuation  of  the  State 
ad  valorum  tax  rate. 

New  Phases  of  Old 
Perplexities 

pLORiDA  is  showing  a  disposition 
to  grapple  with  the  negro  prob- 
lem without  gloves.  The  bill  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the 
blacks  was  the  frankest  attempt  to 
remove  suffrage  permanently 
from  the  dangerous  element  of 
the  jDopulation  yet  tried  in  the 
South.  In  brief,  it  broadly  pro- 
claimed the  loth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  invalid  and  in- 
operative. The  bill  failed  of  pas- 
sage at  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature,  but  the  abandonment 
of  educational  qualification  sub- 
terfuges, the  meeting  squarely  of 
an  issue  without  pretense  or  hy- 
pocrisy was  bold  to  recklessness. 
Strangely  enough,  this  bill  did 
not  occasion  any  particular  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Northern 
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press,  ill  though  general  rabies 
would  doubtless  have  resulted  in 
the  event  the  bill  had  actually 
been  enacted  into  law. 

More  recently  the  Senate  of  tiie 
State  struck  out  a  $25,000  ai)pro- 
priation  for  the  Xegro  Agricul- 
tural ami  Mechanical  College. 
The  reason  for  this  -was  forcibly 
stated  by  Senator  Cone,  who  de- 
manded that  the  agricultural  col- 
lege he  agricultural  and  the  in- 
dustrial teaching  inculcate  a  little 
industry.  Among  other  things  he 
said : 

"Take  these  brass  buttons  and 
chevrons  away  from  these  negro 
boj's  and  make  them  plow  the 
fields.  Think  of  it,  men,  negroes 
wearing  uniforms  and  walking 
around  the  streets  of  our  capital 
city.  Why,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
even  seen  them  sitting  up  here  in 
the  Senate — negro  captainc,  yes, 
captains.  AVe'd  better  be  making 
farmers  out  of  them.  Patent 
leather  shoes,  red  neckties,  brass 
buttons  and  chevrons  are  breed- 
ing in  the  breast  of  every  negro 
out  there  the  ambition  to  be  a 
liooker  T.  Washington  and  eat  at 
Nomc  white  man's  table. 

"It  is  not  right  to  appropriate 
to  them  all  of  this  money  to  be 
used  in  that  way.  Why,  they 
even  have  tennis  courts  out  there. 
AVhy  not  make  them  plow  these 
courts  up  and  plant  something  in 
them?  It's  called  an  agricultural 
school,  not  a  military  college. 
Let's  make  them  wear  homespun 
shirts,  jean  breeches  and  get  in 
the  fields  and  plow.  We  will  cut 
this  appropriation  down  and  say 
to  our  State  Board  of  Control, 
'You  take  these  uniforms  from 
these  negroes  or  we  will  ask  the 
Governor  to  remove  you.' 


"We  have  got  to  stop  tliem  or 
we  will  have  trouble  with  them 
pretty  soon." 

Kace      hatred?        Narrowness? 


Injust       discriminati 


No! 


'J'here  is  not  a  train  which  trav- 
erses the  cotton  belt  right  now 
l)ut  that  does  not  pass  white  wom- 
an after  white  woman  hoeing  cot- 
ton. When  noble,  devoted  women 
of  the  South,  from  sheer  inability 
on  the  part  of  their  husbands  to 
get  agricultural  labor,  must  go 
into  the  hot  fields  and  do  heavy, 
manual,  mail's  ^vor'k,  while  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  South  are 
full  of  vagrant,  worthless  black 
men  who  won't  work  and  who 
feed  from  the  stealings  of  the  ne- 
gro cooks  and  servants,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  educational  pam- 
pering Avhether  it  masquerades  in 
the  guise  of  an  industrial  school 
or  what  not. 

The  best  tilled  plantations  the 
South  ever  had  was  when  the  ne- 
gro hands  were  taught  to  work 
m  a  practicnl  icay  under  the  eye 
of  intelligent  overseers.  The  white 
farmers  of  the  South  are  burden- 
ed with  ta.xation  enough,  without 
having  the  bread  (earned  in  the 
sweat  of  the  faces  of  white  wom- 
en and  little  children)  literally 
taken  out  of  their  mouths  in  order 
to  provide  higher  education  and 
gaudy  uniforms  for  "agricultural 
students"  who  have  "plowed  their 
last  furrow." 

The  Georgia  Strike 

Anothek  notal)le  incident  in 
'^ which  the  racial  issue  took  prec- 
edence over  all  other  alleged  is- 
sues, was  the  ;;trike  on  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  May  and  which  was  set- 
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tied,  temporarily  at  least,  by  an 
agreement  to  try  to  agree.  This 
failing  the  case  is  noAV  formally 
before  a  board  of  arbitration. 

If  the  negro  is  persona  non 
gratia  in  any  capacity  it  must  be 
as  a  railway  employee.  Congeni- 
tally  unfit  for  responsibility,  the 
idea  of  allowing  negi'oes  to  be 
firemen  is  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
human  life,  for  the  sake  of  paying 
a  slightly  loAver  Avage.  The  fire- 
man should  be  an  apprentice-en- 
gineer, capable  in  emergency  of 
taking  the  engineer's  place,  and 
at  all  times  sharing  the  engineer's 
responsibility.  Where  negroes  are 
employed  as  firemen,  the  engineer 
must  watch  both  sides  of  the  cab, 
doubling  his  burden.  He  must,  no 
matter  how  overworked  or  how 
little  he  has  slept,  bear  in  mind 
the  most  complicated  schedules 
and  properly  fulfill  duties  which 
are  mental  and  not  manual.  Com- 
mon justice  and  humanity  to  him, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  to  have  all 
sources  of  danger  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible,  imperatively  de- 
mand the  white  hrain  in  charge 
of  a  train.  Besides,  so  far  as  so- 
cial equality  goes,  it  is  simply  re- 
volting to  think  of  a  white  and  a 
black  man  tied  together  in  such 
intimately  personal  association  as 
the  work  necessitates,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  negro's  subordi- 
nate position;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  white  firemen  and  engi- 
neers have  not  rebelled  long  be- 
fore. 

The  best  part  of  an  engineer's 
life  is  spent  on  his  engine,  and  to 
have  no  company  except  an  ig- 
norant, perspiring,  and, — al- 
though we  must  reluctantly  state 
it, — stinking  negro,  is  utterly  dis- 


gusting. 

Of  course,  a  great  many 
thoughtless  or  prejudiced  minds 
A^ew  this  strike  as  imperiling  the 
negro's  right  to  work^  but  even 
these  would  hardly  risk  their 
lives  with  a  negi'o  engineer  or 
conductor  and  any  railroad  man 
knows  that  the  fireman's  position 
is  but  slightly  less  in  importance. 
While  subject  to  the  engineer's  or- 
ders, as  is  the  lieutenant  to  the 
captain,  he  should  be  the  same  de- 
pendable aid  that  the  minor  offi- 
cer is  to  the  major. 

As  for  the  insane  demand  for 
the  militia  or  the  government 
troops  to  uphold  the  railroad's 
unjust  attitude  toward  a  public 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  strikers,  the  mildest 
thing  to  say  is  that  it  was  well 
and  wise  that  no  such  demand  w^as 
heeded. 

It  is  a  very  queer  thing  to  ob- 
serve the  dear  railroad  companies, 
anyhow,  and  their  sympathizers. 
When  everything  is  going  their 
way ;  when  they  are  violating  the 
rights  of  the  public;  when  they 
are  refusing  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  general  taxation;  when 
they  are  piling  up  enormous 
profits  through  stock  juggling 
and  watering,  how  they  do  howl 
if  government  ownership  is  sug- 
gested !  How  they  get  black  in 
the  face  over  the  socialism  and 
populism  that  would  try  in  any 
way  to  control  them !  But  how 
quick  are  they  to  send  telegrams 
demanding  troops  and  insisting 
that  the  government  come  to  their 
aid  and  take  charge  of  their  af- 
fairs whenever  outraged  em- 
ployees or  public  make  other  than 
a  verbal  protest ! 
Verbal    protests    are    so    much 
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breath  wasted,  aiul  they  treat  with 
flagrant  contempt  any  remon- 
strance, or  any  appeal  for  reme- 
dial legislation.  When  the  vexa- 
tions get  to  the  point  of  a  strike, 
which  causes  the  company  a  loss, 
then  they  are  ready  for  govern- 
ment ownership  for  the  time  be- 
ing; and  as  soon  as  they  feel  safe 
again  they  slap  that  government 
in  the  face. 

The  Sugar  Trust  Again 

'T^HE  American  Sugar  Trust  acted 
the  (iood  Samaritan  toward  a 
Pennsylvania  Refining  Company, 
lending  it  considerably  more  than 
one  million  dollars.  As  security 
for  the  loan,  the  benevolent  trust 
took  such  an  amount  of  the  stock 
and  such  a  power  of  attorney  as 
enabled  it  to  exercise  full  control 
over  the  borrower.  Thereupon, 
the  lender  immediately  seized  pos- 
session, under  forms  of  law,  and 
shut  down  the  plant  of  its  rival, 
thus  ert'ectually  making  competi- 
tion from  that  source  an  impossi- 
bility. In  other  words,  by  treach- 
erously pretending  to  make  a  loan 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
the  New  York  Sugar  Trust  se- 
cured control  of  it,  and  used  the 
loan  as  the  means  of  destroying 
its  competitor. 

But  it  so  happened  that  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  went 
down  and  a  Receiver  was  appoint- 
ed for  it,  the  man  named  for  the 
place  was  John  II.  Earle.  an  able 
and  courageous  person.  Mr.  Earle, 
upon  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  wrecked  Company,  was  so 
indignant  at  the  evidence  of  the 
Sugar  Trust's  perfidy  which  came 
into  his  hands,  that  he  gathered 
up   the   documents   and    straight- 


way betook  himself  to  our  great 
national  trust  buster,  President 
Roosevelt;  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
fused to  listen  to  Mr.  Earle,  and 
neither  the  President  nor  his  dum- 
my-Attorney General,  Bonaparte, 
would  even  look  at  the  evidence 
which  proved  the  guilt  of  the  Su- 
gar Trust.  Consequently,  these 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  went 
scot  free. 

But  Mr.  Earle  pushed  forward 
upon  his  own  hook  with  his  suit 
for  damages  against  the  Sugar 
Trust,  claiming  thirty  million  dol- 
lars. After  the  case  had  proceed- 
ed far  enough  for  the  New  York 
defendant  to  realize  that  they 
were  about  to  be  cast  in  the  suit 
and  would  probably  have  to  face 
indictments  for  their  crimes  as 
well  as  a  verdict  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  damages  sued  for, 
they  submitted  to  the  inevitable 
and  paid  upwards  of  ten  million 
dollars  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

Here  is  a  confession  of  crime, 
just  as  there  was  a  confession  of 
crime  in  their  payment  of  two 
million  dollars  when  they  were 
caught  stealing  from  the  govern- 
ment in  that  matter  of  false 
weights  at  the  New  York  custom 
house;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Sugar 
Trust  was  sufficiently  influential 
to  have  one  of  their  attorneys 
made  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  under  Mr.  Taft,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  will  do  much  more  than  Mr. 
Bonai)arte  did  in  bringing  these 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  to 
justice. 

In  this  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave,  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  we  have  one  law  for 
the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 
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A  Third  Intervention? 

\\/iiii.i:  we  do  not  anticipate 
()i(h'i>  to  Cuba  in  the  near 
fiitinv,  we  have  everything  in 
readiness,  and  there  is  an  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  that  we  will  be  in 
Camp  Ct)hnnbia,  near  Havana, 
before  many  months.' 

The  above  seems  to   voice  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
military  powers  that  be.    Why,  is 
painfully    opaque    to    the    plain- 
clothes citizen.     True,  there  is  a 
little  lisp  on  the  air  that  hints  of 
a  deficit  in  the  treasury  under  the 
Gomez    administration.      Now,    a 
deficit  is  naturally  something  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  holds 
up  its  hands  in  horror  and  dis- 
may.    The  United  States  Treas- 
ury   is    shy    many    millions    and 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and 
Russia    and    the   rest    face   some- 
thing   that,    in    the    commercial 
world,   would    threaten   early   re- 
ceivership; but  this  is  all  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  finances 
of  Cuba.     If,  after  going  it  alone 
for   a  month   or  so,   it   looks   as 
though  there  might  be  a  lack  of  a 
few   thousands  coming  on   to   be 
met,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  in- 
tervention.   The  mighty  intellects 
that  control  this  country  should 
not    be    estopped    from    bringing 
their    Go<:l-given    genius    to    bear 
upon    the    government    of    Cuba. 
AVithout  investigation,  there  is  no 
hesitancy     in     stating     positively 
that  Cuiia  has  not  and  never  will 
have    such    brains    and    integrity 
and  perfect  statesmanship  in  her 
national    councils    as    represented 
by  our  own   Payne  and   Aldrich 
and   Dalzell,  our  Messrs.   Lodge, 
IToar,  et  al.    This  is  said,  becanse 
we  realize  that  the  world  has  pro- 


(liicctl  but  a  giviMi  number  of  such 
iiMiisivudent  creatures,  and  we 
have  a  monopoly  of  them. 

Little  Cuba  may  as  well  name 
the  day  of  union,  or  expect  to  be 
kidnapped.  The  Sugar  Trust  is 
powerful  sweet  on  her. 

***** 

I  N  order  to  meet  the  threatened 
deficit,  the  Cuban  government 
has  hit  upon  the  unique  plan  of 
establishing  a  national  lottery, 
which  is  to  be  operated  very  much 
as  was  the  old  Louisiana  lottery 
scheme,  and  which  is  expected  to 
bring  in  from  one  to  two  millions 
revenue  annually. 

Of  course,  Cuba  knows  that 
most  of  this  will  come  from  her 
l)atronizing  neighbor,  who  has 
much  sporting  blood.  Her  own 
people  will  not  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  national  prosperity  un- 
der the  plan. — ^not  because  they 
won't  take  an  ardent  interest  in  it, 
for  they  will,  but  because  it  will 
attract  the  lovers  of  chance  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  rather 
clever  plan  to  get  outside  help, 
and,  while  the  strict  morality  of 
such  a  gambling  device  may  be 
questioned,  it  Avill  be  about  as 
honest,  and  certainly  fairer,  than 
the  issuance  of  bonds  to  burden 
unborn  generations. 

Other  Colonial  Problems 

\/l  R.  Taft  is  much  peeved  at  Por- 
'''^^to  Rico.  Indeed,  so  vexed  has  he 
been  at  the  ''ingratitude"  of  this 
much  favored  "daughter"  of  Un- 
cle Sam  as  to  leave  his  golf  links 
long  enough  to  send  quite  a 
lengthy  message  to  Congress,  de- 
claring in  effect  that  instead  of 
too  little  self-government,  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  been  permitted 
too  much,  wherefore  all  llu"  fi-ic- 
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tioiu  and  tliat  the  obvious  roinedy 
lies  ill  taking  awa}^  from  them 
some  of  the  power  they  now  en- 
joy. 

Mr.  Taft  is  too  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  the  wretched  Colo- 
nial policy  which  has  been  inau- 
gurated by  our  government  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  that  the  little 
countries,  with  their  mixed  and 
generally  saddle-colored  inhabit- 
ants are  simply  a  useless  worry, 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  jfit  for 
self-government  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb the  United  States,  which, 
while  having  broadly  demon- 
strated the  success  of  a  political 
democracy,  is  yet  so  far  from  wis- 
dom in  many  respects. 

The  situation  is  one  that  could 
not  but  result  in  many  a  dead- 
lock. AVith  a  House  of  Delegates 
composed  of  natives  and  an  "Ex- 
ecutive Council"  dominated  by 
Americans,  harmony  of  idea 
would  be  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  Porto  Ricans, 
through  their  natural  representa- 
tives, desire  to  secure  certain 
legislation  modif^dng  the  Foraker 
Act,  which  legislation  is  opposed 
by  the  Executive  Council.  The 
power  of  appropriation  resting 
with  the  Delegates,  they  have  de- 
cided to  hold  up  the  funds  if  they 
can't  get  the  measures  they  desire. 
Porto  Rico  is  therefore  in  rather 
a  muddle. 

Mr.  Taft  is  not  displaying  quite 
the  attitude  toward  the  situation 
that  would  smooth  matters.  It 
may  be  quite  as  he  says,  that  the 
people  are  unmindful  of  benefits 
received,  and  left  to  themselves 
wouldn't  manage  their  affairs 
with  conspicuous  success.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  nation  which 
wouldn't    rather    be  mismanaged 


by  its  own  people  than  skilfully 
run  by  aliens,  and  this  form  of 
plain  old  human  nature  can  not 
be  set  aside  by  logic,  nor  smoth- 
ered with  gifts.  It  may  be 
crushed  out  by  brutal  oppression, 
which  will  be  the  dernier  resort 
of  any  powerful  government 
which  hectors  itself  and  victim- 
izes others  by  an  imperial  policy. 

Outgrowing  Charters 

\1/hile  the  commission  plan  of 
municipal  government  is  not 
new,  a  revival  of  interest  therein 
has  been  spreading  throughout 
American  cities  for  the  jDast  few 
years  until  now  a  number  of  the 
larger  places  are  claiming  that 
their  charters  are  in  serious  need 
of  revision.  Incompetence,  indif- 
ference, corruption,  have  been  the 
three  things  with  which  citizens 
have  had  more  or  less  disastrous 
experience,  in  varying  degrees, 
until  the  idea  that  some  simpler, 
more  direct  plan  of  managing 
the  civic  affairs  would  bring 
about  three  most  happily  oppos- 
ing forces — ability,  interest,  hon- 
esty in  municipal  government. 

Galveston  and  Houston,  Texas, 
are  lauding  their  commission  plan 
to  the  skies,  while  Des  Moines 
claims  to  have  had  her  fill  of  it. 
Boston  and  Atlanta  are  each  busi- 
ly engaged  in  formulating  some 
plan  with  w^hich  to  go  before  the 
legislature  and  ask  for  more  effi- 
cient charters. 

With  the  prevailing  form  of 
city  government,  everyone  is  thor- 
oughly familiar,  and  the  commis- 
sion form  has  been  in  vogue 
in  the  counties,  where  it  must 
be  confessed  it  seems  to  have 
worked  pretty  well.     Briefly,  the 
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idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
city  fathers  to  as  few  as  practica- 
ble, elect  them  bj'  the  whole  city, 
(thus  eliminating  many  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  ward 
politics)  and  give  into  their  hands 
general  power  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  all  municipal  depart- 
ments. With  modifications  ap- 
propriate to  the  locality,  the  plan 
is  usually  received  rather  gladly, 
— on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that 
so  far  as  the  average  town  is  con- 
cerned, things  can't  be  made  any 
worse.  However,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  that  the  commission  plan 
will  meet  the  ultimate  approval 
of  the  public,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  it  did  so.  So  far- as 
fixation  of  responsibility  in  con- 
cerned, that  could  be  done  readily 
enough  without  any  material 
change  in  the  methods  now  em- 
ployed. It  is  true  that  the  com- 
mon council,  everywhere,  is  gen- 
erall}^  too  large  a  body,  but  this  is 
mere  detail.  And  unless  the  citi- 
zens provide  for  the  imperative 
mandate,  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  the  recall,  the  commis- 
sion plan  would  seem  only  to  ex- 
change the  possibility  of  a  large 
and  rather  wobbly  machine  for 
one  small  and  compact.  In  either 
event,  the  personnel  of  the  body — 
either  as  at  present  composed,  or 
as  suggested  under  the  commis- 
sion plan,  would  determine  the 
character  of  their  work — whether 
it  would  be  for  the  city,  or  for 
their  own  pockets.  And  in  neither 
event  is  it  decently  independent 
for  a  mass  of  citizens  to  wait, 
helplessly,  the  expiration  of  terms 
of  office,  while  revenues  are 
wasted,  time  lost  in  the  bickerings 
and     quarrels     between     jealous 


heads  of  departments,  and  things 
generally  awr3\ 

Great  dread  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  fearful  ones  that 
"good  men  would  not  be  willing 
to  serve  their  cities  if  they 
thought  they  Avould  not  be  allow- 
ed time  m  Avhich  to  accomplish 
reforms  to  which  they  were  pledg- 
ed, but  might  be  recalled  by  the 
caprice  of  a  moment,"  etc.  These 
people  do  not  realize  that  there  is 
no  private  citizen  who  doesn't  live 
under  the  eternal  necessity  of 
"making  good"  with  his  employ- 
ers, his  clients,  his  patients  and  his 
patrons,  or  lose  his  job.  his  pres- 
tige or  his  income.  Why,  then, 
should  our  officials  be  entirely 
free  from  control  for  years  at  a 
time  ? 

''That's  the  way  to  get  it!" 
priudly  boasted  one  of  Pittsburg's 
grafters,  exhibiting  a  wad  of  bills 
to  an  admiring  and  awed  friend. 
Such  men  don't  care,  very  often, 
whether  they  could  have  a  second 
term  or  not.  If  they  have  an  op- 
portune time  to  feather  their  own 
nests,  they  Avill  seize  it  and  trust 
to  public  forgetfulness.  to  j^erson- 
al  popularity,  to  the  turn  of  the 
political  tide  in  their  favor,  for 
the  career  to  follow. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  good 
government,  anywhere,  until 
every  adult  man  and  woman 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  business — 
and  not  the  least  part,  either — to 
get  the  right  men  in  the  riglit 
places  and  to  exercise  eternal  vigi- 
lance. There's  no  danger  of  an 
American  public  going  wrong  in 
ousting  a  good  official  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — the  danger  to  this 
republic  is  its  tolerance  of  the 
Tweeds,  the  Crokers,  the  Quays, 
et  al.,  for  decades. 
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Pittsljurg  has  realized  the  ne- 
cessity for  cleaning  up,  and  has 
actuall}^  convicted  and  sentenced 
a  number  of  the  ring  leaders  of 
the  grafters  who  made  that  city 
a  byword  for  municipal  corrup- 
tion. In  the  list  of  those  guilty  of 
felony,  it  is  both  astounding  and 
depressing  to  see  the  names  of 
many  who  had  passed  as  citizens 
of  the  highest  type  of  integrity, 
such  as  W.  W.  Ramsey,  former 
national  bank  president,  convict- 
ed of  bribery,  together  with  A.  A. 
Vilsack,  cashier,  and  others. 

Seven  or  eight  of  these  men 
have  been  sentenced  to  from  six 
months  to  a  year  in  ]ail,  with  fines 
to  pay  ranging  from  $500  to 
$1,000.^  The  Voters'  League  has 
clearly*  shown  the  way  by  which 
to  stop  such  corrupt  practices, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  Pitts- 
burg Avill  have  as  clean  a  govern- 
ment as  it  may  demand,  hereafter, 
commission  or  no  commission 
plan. 

Los  Angeles,  by  putting  into 
operation  the  recall,  has  also 
shown  the  effectiveness  of  this 
measure  in  ridding  itself  of  un- 
worthy officials. 

Altogether,  there  is  much  hope 
for  a  betterment  in  the  next  dec- 
ade or  so,  for,  after  all,  it  is 
now  what  kind  of  plan  is  employ- 
ed as  the  aroused  interest  of  the 
citizens,  that  will  count. 

The  "Sweat=Box" 

HPheke  is  now  running  in  New 
York  a  play  which  has  attract- 
ed wide  and  shuddering  atten- 
tion. It  is  called  "The  Third  De- 
gree" and  deals  with  the  infamous 
"sweat-box"  methods  of  the  po- 
lice in  extorting  confessions  from 


those  accused  of  crime.  Such  a 
drama  is  worth  while,  no  matter 
how  horrifying  to  witness,  if  it 
will  arouse  the  public  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  an  inquisitorial  sys- 
tem that  is  rapidly  growing  up  in 
free  America  that  parallels  those 
m  vogue  in  lands  of  barbarism. 

That  he  or  she  "broke  down 
and  confessed"  is  so  familiar  a 
line  in  the  report  of  any  case,  we 
have  grown  quite  accustomed  to 
viewing  our  prisoners  as  apjjar- 
ently  anxious  to  seal  their  own 
fate.  But  how,  under  the  "sweat- 
box"  method  of  exhausting  a  sus- 
pect by  such  intimidation,  nag- 
ging, bullying  and  insult  as  can 
be  devised  by  husky  detectives  or 
policemen,  anxious  to  prove  their 
case,  can  any  value  be  attached  to 
the  "confession?" 

It  is  perhaps  THE  fundamen- 
tal precept  in  our  jurisprudence 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon 
the  State.  Dependence  upon  self- 
incrimination  of  prisoners  should 
have  gone  out  along  wdth  the  red 
hot  pincers,  the  rack  and  wheel. 
Apparentfy,  however,  there  is  to 
be,  if  the  police  practices  are  not 
promptly  and  severely  checked,  a 
complete  revival  of  all  the  cruel- 
ties, refined  and  unrefined,  known 
to  the  bloody  past. 

Xot  long  ago  The  Pnhlic  re- 
j)orted  an  actual  "sweat-box"  es- 
tablished in  the  jail  at  Rockford, 
111.  This  is  described  as  "a  dun- 
geon cell,  so  completely  covered 
with  sheet  iron  that  light  and  air 
are  kept  far  within  the  limits  of 
what  one  might  call  excess.  It  is 
a  true  dungeon,  *  *  *  and  physi- 
cally unbearable  to  prisoners 
thrust  into  it."  But  the  sheriff  of 
Rockford  is  neither  afflicted  with 
the  humane  microbe,  nor  expect- 
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ant  of  a  pliysical  experience  per- 
sonally in  his  own  dungeon  cell. 
L'i)on  his  ears,  therefore,  an  ap- 
peal to  remove  the  sheet-iron  cov- 
erino;  has  made  no  other  impres- 
sion than  to  excite  him  to  an  en- 
thusiastic defense  of  his  little  im- 
itation of  the  hlaclc  hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

One  offender  against  discipline, 
whom  he  had  put  into  this  dun- 
geon for  only  a  brief  time,  so  he 
explained  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors with  an  approach  to  elo- 
quence, came  out  completely  jail 
broke, — willing  to  do  anything  he 
might  be  ordered  to.  Two  other 
prisoners  whom  the  sheriff  had 
l)ut  into  this  dungeon  for  fifteen 
houi-s,  wallowed  in  the  darkness 
and  swapped  respirations  imtil 
they  became  model  prisoners.  It 
wasn't  really  much  to  brag  about. 
A  "boot"  of  the  Inquisition,  or  a 
dance  with  bare  feet  upon  a  ju- 
diciously overheated  floor,  would 
doubtless  have  produced  as  good 
residts  in  a  shorter  time.  But  the 
sheriff's  grim  eloquence  persuaded 
the  board  of  supervisors.  So  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  may  still  boast  far 
and  wide — those  of  her  citizens 
who  wish  to, — of  the  excellent  dis- 
ciplinary effects  of  the  dense  dark- 
ness and  foul  air  of  her  dungeon 
cell." 

It  is  obviouslv  considered   fair 


to  use  any  means  to  "discipline" 
a  prisoner  or  to  make  a  suspect 
incriminate  himself.  Nor  is  this 
all :  the  recent  example  afforded 
by  the  deputy  sheriti's  who  hung 
the  innocent  and  unoffending  son 
of  the  Indian,  Crazy  Snake,  up 
by  his  thumbs  until  the  agony 
forced  him  to  betray  his  own  fath- 
er proves  that  the  spirit  of  Tor- 
quemada  is  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping.  And  the  people  are 
strangely  indifferent !  No  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  of  punish- 
ing the  deputy  sheriffs  for  the  re- 
volting outrage.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  even  the  proven  guilty 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  "cruel  or 
unusual  punishment,"  and  yet  a 
handful  of  cowardly  brutes  are  al- 
lowed to  mistreat  helpless  men  and 
women  wdio  are  oftentimes  abso- 
lutely innocent  of  the  crime 
charged,  or  even  for  the  further 
unspeakable  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  betray  their  own  loved 
ones!  Inhumanity  could  go  no 
farther.  The  sublime  callousness 
of  the  American  people  to  every 
form  of  diabolism  in  our  own 
land,  together  with  the  keen  anx- 
iety to  "intervene"  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  trans- 
gresses the  amenities,  is  one  of 
those  things  which  makes  a  whole 
public  stupidity,  stolidly,  stub- 
bornly dull,  conceited  and  provin- 
cial. 
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Beloved  Ghosts 


Dear  silent  ghosts  of  sounds  that  come  no  more, 

The  dying  footfalls  on  the  echoing  floor, 

Dear  shadowy  people  ever  gliding  through  i 

Deserted  halls  and  fading  from  our  view ; 

They  wander  in  and  out,  finger  on  lip, 

Dim  forms  inscrutable,  that  cannot  slip 

One  little  word,  only  a  longing  gaze, 

For  all  remembrance  of  earth's  tender  ways 

They  dwelt  among,  those  other  happy  years ; 

A  tremulous  sigh,  thin  gleam  of  pearly  tears, 

Light  sorrow  'mid  their  joy  that  past  all  reach 

Are  human  love,  soft  tones  of  human  speech : 

Then  on  through  distance  gray,  through  wavering  wall, 

They  fade,  like  olden  song  with  dying  fall. 

Fair  spacious  chambers  stand  in  loneliness 

Where  sweet  bells  faintly  tolled  lure  from  duresse 

Those  evanescent  shades  of  filmy  air 

That  crowd  in  weaving  shimmering  throngs,  most  rare 

Presentment  of  the  forms  held  safe  apart 

Within  the  close  shut  petals  of  the  heart. 

Where  we  may  keep  the  holiest  and  the  best. 

Those  who  have  ceased  from  struggle  and  found  rest. 

Yet  still  they  strive  with  tender  wistful  arms, 

And  longing  look  and  quivering  alarms. 

To  reach  us,  fold  us  in  beloved  embrace. 

As  Ave  fold  them  and  find  but  hollow  space. 

Far  sounds  of  ancient  harp,  and,  long-time  mute. 

The  voice  of  spinet  and  of  silver  flute. 

The  song  of  maiden  slumbering  by  the  stream 

Whose  gentlest  flow  may  not  disturb  her  dream, 

The  sacred  lullaby  from  mother-heart 

Of  heaven-born  child  in  manger  laid  apart. 

Fragments  of  prayer  first  said  by  mother's  knee, 

The  little  dreams,  falling  from  dreamland-tree, 

These  lightly  floating,  trembling  through  the  air, 

Without,  within,  beyond  and  everywhere, 

Are  lost  in  night  with  fading  forms  so  dear ; —    ' 

Only  frail  cobwebs,  empty  doorways  here, 

Cold  watery  shafts  of  moonlight  through  the  panes, 

Dear  footfalls  vanishing  like  spring-time  rains. 

— Mary  Chapin  Sisrinr. 


The  Lady  and  the  Title 


By  A.  M.  Davis 


(' HAT  IKK     II. 


JACK  sat  silent  for  some  time; 
his  head  leaned  on  his  hand; 
his  gaze  l^nt  on  the  fire.  He 
had  known  he  must  meet  this, 
or  something  about  like  it,  he 
thought  with  some  disturbance. 
He  wondered  to  himself,  why 
knowning  what  he  did,  he  persist- 
ed. He  had  kept  his  secret  so 
many  years,  simply  because  he 
had  not  shared  it — not  even  with 
his  beloved  son.  Now,  he  was  de- 
liberately courting  a  situation 
wherein  he  could  not  escape  mak- 
ing, of  several  people,  confidants 
with  whom  he  could,  in  truth,  feel 
\erv  certain  his  secret  was  safe. 
Vet  he  could  never  again  have 
that  security  concerning  it  as 
when  it  was  locked  in  his  own 
l)()som.  He  could  not  explain  to 
himself  why  he  went  on,  still. 

•'Will  you  have  P^leanor  come 
in?"  he  asked  without  altering 
his  attitude  or  lifting  his  eyes. 
He  threw  up  his  head,  and  greet- 
ed Eleanor  with  a  brilliant  smile, 
however,  as  she  entered.  Rising, 
he  placed  her  in  his  chair,  going 
himself  to  stand  by  the  fire;  his 
elbow  on  the  mantle.  They  wait- 
ed for  him  to  speak. 

Presently  he  lifted  his  head, 
and,  including  them  all  in  his 
glance,  said : 

"I  will  tell  you  as  much  of  my 
history  and  station  in  life  as  T 
may;  more  than  I  have  ever  told 
to  anv    one.    For,    since    I  aban- 


doned my  home  and  title,  my 
lips  have  never  one  time  opened 
over  the  facts — not  even  to  Lionel. 
Should  my  confidence,  its  charac- 
ter or  amount,  be  unsatisfactory 
to  you,"  turning  to  Mr.  Adams, 
"I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  earn- 
est promise  that  never  while  you 
live  will  the  slightest  reference  to 
it  pass  your  lips,"  and  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

Mr.  Adams  grasped  it  with  fer- 
vor. "Undoubtedly,  undoubted- 
ly," he  said  heartily,  "if  I  can  be 
assured  of  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness, and  the  honor  of  my  name,  I 
am  satisfied." 

Jack  turned  to  Mrs.  Adams.  "I 
regard  this  as  a  solemn  compact," 
he  said,  as  held  her  hand,  "even 
if  my  confidence,  necessarily  in- 
complete, should  yet  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you,  I  ask  you  never  to 
discuss  it  between  yourselves. 
You  will  understand  how  much 
this  means  to  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  Lionel  has  no  idea  of  any- 
thing different  from  the  life  he 
knows.  I  have  put  it  all  entirely 
out  of  my  life;  I  never  even  allow 
my  thoughts  to  dwell  on  it." 

He  turned  to  Eleanor,  who  had 
risen.  She  laid  both  hands  in  his, 
S}«ying,  as  he  clasped  them : 

"Kemembcr,  Jack,  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  content 
with  your  positive  assurance  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  that  can 
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come  between  us,  nor  anything 
that  may  cast  even  the  lightest 
shadow  upon  our  union." 

Jack  drew  her  nearer,  looking 
with  steady,  honest  eyes  into  hers. 

"That  I  can  do  w^ithout  fear  or 
reservation,"  he  said.  "I  promise 
3^ou,  indeed,  that  nothing  in  my 
past  can  give  you  one  moment's 
pain  or  heartache,  if  I  marry  you, 
and  no  future  word  or  deed  of 
mine  ever  shall." 

"It  is  not  that  I  fear  afflictions, 
those  that  are  the  inevitable  por- 
tion of  mankind,  but  I  do  fear  dis- 
grace. Married  to  a  man,  I  would 
be  his  comfort  and  support 
through  every  sorrow  that  might 
be  his,  but  I  should  fail  him  if 
his  conduct  invited  punishment  or 
disgrace." 

"Surely  man  could  ask  no  better 
than  that,"  murmured  Jack  as  he 
drew  her  close,  and  bent  his  lips  to 
the  shining  head  on  his  breast, 
"a  lifetime  of  devotion  could  earn 
no  more." 

They  had  forgotten  their  audi- 
tors, apparently,  but  presently 
Jack  returned  to  life,  and,  still 
holding  one  arm  about  Eleanor's 
waist,  the  other  hand  pressing  her 
hand  against  his  shoulder,  he 
looked  over  the  bright  head,  and 
met  her  parents'  look  with  calm 
eyes. 

"I  am  the  heir,  the  only  child," 
he  said,  "of  an  English  duke;  my 
estates  are  vast,  and  altogether 
unencumbered;  my  house  is  old, 
and  my  title  absolute;  as  far  as  I 
have  learned,  my  progenitors, 
when  not  illustrious,  have  been 
simple,  upright  country  gentle- 
men, of  good  repute,  singularly 
free  from  the  entanglements  and 
showy  follies  of  the  fast  'smart' 


He  paused,  but  the  silence,  al- 
though friendly  and  responsive, 
was  unbroken. 

"In  the  line  of  succession,  I 
would  have  been  the  tenth,"  he 
added  presently. 

"'Would  have  been?'"  Mr. 
Adams'  voice  was  perfectly  amic- 
able, but  he  directed  a  searching 
glance  on  Jack's  face,  and  the  re- 
mark was  a  decided  interrogation. 

"Am,"  corrected  Jack,  smiling  a 
little,  "only  for  my  will  not  to  be. 
There  is  no  impediment,  however 
slight,  legal  or  otherwise,  between 
me  and  full  and  free  possession  of 
my  inheritance — only  my  will.  It 
w^aits  for  me  there,  my  beautiful 
English  home."  His  look  left 
their  faces,  and  sought  the  broad 
windows.  There,  in  place  of  a 
spacious  American  lawn,  was  a 
fair  English  landscape  smiling 
under  sunny  English  skies,  await- 
mg  its  apostate  lord.  His  heart 
swelled,  and  into  his  fine  eyes 
came  a  look  of  unutterable  an- 
guish and  longing. 

"It  is  well  that  I  have  not  per- 
mitted my  thoughts  to  turn  to  it," 
he  said  slowly,  "it  tempts  me  so. 
I  would  be  welcomed  as  the  prodi- 
gal returned,"  he  said  with  pas- 
sionate yearning,  "but,"  unstead- 
ily, "there  is  no  sympathy  between 
us — none.  We  would  never  un- 
derstand each  other.  I  am 
estranged  from  my  own;  I  have 
relinquished  my  inheritance ;  I  am 
an  alien  by — my  parents — curse, 
my — parents — curse." 

His  voice  died;  his  arms  fell  to 
his  side ;  his  heart,  under  Eleanor's 
ear,  gave  one  great  throb,  and  then 
seemed  to  stop,  as  though  some- 
thing had  snapped,  and,  as  she 
pressed  against  him,  a  wave  of 
flame    swept    over    him,    and    he 
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swayed  and  hoiit  as  a  storm 
swopt  oak. 

Eleanor,  her  arms  released, 
clasped  them  about  him,  and  tried 
to  support  him.  Mrs.  Adams 
l>rouo:ht  a  «rlass  of  water,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  puttint;  a  hand  under  his 
arm,  with  Eleanor,  made  as 
thou<;h  to  i)ut  him  into  a  chair. 
Jack  resisted  them,  saving  broken- 
ly : 

"Thank  you,  T  am — better.  It 
was  only  a  j)assing — '' 

The  sudden  emotion  that  had 
swept  over  him  had  receded,  leav- 
ing him  drenched  in  perspiration 
and  trembling.  He  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  pull  himself  together, 
but  for  a  little  his  struggles  to 
speak  were  vain.  He  tenderly 
possessed  himself  of  Eleanor's 
hands  as  she  attempted  to  loosen 
his  collar  and  tie. 

"Support  and  comforter,"  he 
murmured  weakly.  "God  love  her, 
the  dear  woman,"  he  added  with  a 
faint  smile. 

Eleanor  freed  herself,  returning 
in  a  moment  with  a  glass  of  wine. 
Revived  somewhat  by  this.  Jack 
attempted    to  resume  his  story. 

"I  did  not  think,"  he  said,  "it 
could  try  me  so.  It  is  better  that 
I  never — " 

"Not  now,"  interposed  Eleanor, 
"don't  refer  again — " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "another 
time  will  do." 

But  by  this  time  Jack  had  him- 
self pretty  well  in  hand,  and  said 
with  much  decision : 

"There  is  no  'another  time';  I 
never  will  open  the  matter  again, 
and  I  wish  you  never  to  refer  to 
it.  You  are  on  your  honor,  you 
know.  When  I  abandoned  my  an- 
cestral home,  driven  out  by  my 
parents'  rage,  I  had  contracted  a 


marriage  with  the  fifth  child  of  an 
earl,  which,  my  father  and  mother 
felt,  was  about  the  limit  of  my 
transgressions.  'J'hev  were  all  the 
more  incensed  that  there  would  be 
a  child.  This  mesalliance  was  not 
at  all  my  crowning  sin,  according 
to  their  gauging,  but  was  the  final 
straw  on  a  stack  of  worse  deeds.'' 

He  paused  a  moment  in  gloomy 
retrospection.  "The  poles  are  not 
farther  a]:)art  than  are  my  parents 
and  myself;  we  are  antagonistic  in 
thought,  feeling  and  purpose. 
How  can  it  be  when  I  was  born 
of  them?"  he  mused  sadly.  "I 
am  most  liberal ;  they  are  narrow 
as  devotion  to  iron-bound  conven- 
tionalities can  make  them  :  I  claim- 
ed that  mankind  were  brothers; 
they  admitted  the  kinship  only  of 
duke  to  duke,  commoner  to  com- 
moner: through  my  life  swept  ever 
a  mumbling  undercurrent  of  grief 
for  the  hideous  wrongs,  and  pa- 
thetic endurance  of  my  less  for- 
tunate brothers;  they,  seeing  no 
farther  than  the  rectitude  of  their 
own  lives,  and  bound  by  the  prej- 
udices of  their  order,  and  the 
practices  of  generations  of  upright 
ancestors,  recognized  no  wrongs  to 
redress,  and  administered  injustice 
with  a  righteous  hand.  Blood  of. 
their  blood  and  love  of  their  love, 
how  can  it  be  thus  between  them 
and  me?"  And,  lost  in  painful 
musing,  he  sat  looking  into  the 
glowing  coals  until  Mrs.  Adams 
recalled  him  by  asking  gently: 

"Are  they  living,  your  parents?" 

"My  father,  yes,"  answered 
Jack,  promptly  rousing  himself, 
"the  duchess  died  two  years  ago." 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  sitting 
quietly  thinking  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  now  he  asked : 

"In  what  way  did  your  parents 
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effect,  so  completely,  this  separa- 
tion between  themselves  and  you?" 

"In  no  way,"  answered  Jack 
composedly,  "I  accomplished  our 
separation  mj'self,  by  simply  leav- 
ing in  the  dead  of  night;  securing 
my  private  fortune,  a  legacy  from 
my  maternal  grandmother,  and 
burying  myself  on  the  continent." 
In  answer  to  their  looks  of  in- 
quiry, he  went  on : 

"My  reason  for  thus  abruptly, 
and  secretly,  severing  all  commu- 
nication with  my  former  life  was 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  frightful 
scene  we  had  earlier  that  evening, 
because  of  my  marriage,  my  father 
threatened  to  immure  me  in  an  in- 
sane asylum." 

Exclamations  alike  of  horror 
and  incredulity  broke  from  his 
hearers. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  and,  think- 
ing it  over,  I  could  see  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  securing  abun- 
dant proof  of  my  unsoundness  of 
mind,  besides  those  he  himself 
could  advance.  'Quixotic,'  'imbe- 
cile,' 'irrational,'  were  some  of  the 
mildest  terms  applied  to  me  and 
my  acts:  I  interested  myself  in 
slum  work;  believed  that  all  men 
had  an  equal  right  to  share  earth's 
abundance;  was  too  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  my  fel- 
lows ;  had  too  little  wit  to  see  that 
prevailing  methods  had  worked 
out  satisfactorily,  and  to  let  well 
enough  alone;  I  did  all  things  iil- 
tolerable  to  my  order  and  would 
have  none  of  its  ways;  I  was  too 
dense  to  see  that  I  was  working 
right  against  my  own  interests, 
and  so  on.  Yes,  my  best  friend, 
and  I  hadn't  many,  would  have  to 
admit  my  'vagaries,'  while  those 
of  my  Tank,  indignant  at  the  'dis- 
credit' brought  by  an  obstreperous 


member  upon  their  order,  would 
gladly  assist  in  putting  him  out  of 
commission." 

"They  could  not,  of  course — ," 
began  Mr.  Adams. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Jack,  an- 
ticipating his  query. 

''The  person  does  not  live,  the 
law  is  not  in  force,  that  can  de- 
prive me  of  my  heritage,  could 
prevent  my  entering  upon,  and 
holding,  my  possessions  to  the  last 
farthing — except  as  I  have  indi- 
cated to  you.  And,  indeed,"  he 
went  on  with  great  serenity,  "as 
the  years  pass,  and  a  broader  hu- 
manity obtains,  even  that  waj^ 
would  be  increasingly  difficult; 
with  the  reputation  and  esteem  I 
have  earned  in  the  past  seventeen 
or  eighteen  j^ears,  it  is,  b}'^  now, 
quite  impossible  in  my  particular 
case." 

"And  you  are  still  resolved  to  re- 
linquish such  a  noble  inheritance?" 
queried  Mr.  Adams,  it  might  be  a 
trifle  incredulously. 

Jack  shot  him  a  keen  look. 
"No,"  he  said  tersely,  "I  did  re- 
nounce it  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
cannot  see,"  Avith  considerable 
warmth,  "that  it  is  more  astonish- 
ing in  me  to  resign  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  precedence  than  it  was 
for  your  ancestors  to  decline 
them." 

This  was  forcing  the  battle  right 
on  to  the  enemy's  hearthstone,  as 
you  might  say.  Jack  could  not 
resist  a  covert  glance  at  Eleanor, 
while  she,  in  turn,  took  a  discreet 
peep  at  her  father.  Put  so  neatly 
on  the  defensive,  and  aware  of 
this  by-play,  that  gentleman  strug- 
gled vainly  to  extricate  himself. 
Eleanor  leading  off  in  merry 
laughter  in  which  all  joined. 
"Not  badly   put,"  averred  Mr. 
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Adams,  when  the  merriiuent  had 
subsided  somewhat. 

"You  must  realizo,"'  Jack  grave- 
ly adihvsseii  hiuisolf  to  Eleanor, 
"that  my  reiuinciation  is  complete, 
absolute.  My  mind  was  fully 
made  up  ei«;hteen  years  ag^o." 

Eleanor  laid  her  hand  on  his  as 
it  rested  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 
"I  am  contented,"  she  said  simply, 
"I  have  told  you." 

'"There  is  but  one  consideration," 
said  Jack,  ''that  could  tempt  me 
to  alter  my  decision — Lionel.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,"  he  continued 
thoufjhtfully,  "just  how  far  I 
may  conscientiously  decide  for 
him.  At  times,  I  rack  myself 
tryinff  to  get  right  on  this.  But 
it  is  better  we  accept  it  that  I  will 
never  assume  my  rightful  station 
then,  whatever  transpires,  there 
will  l)e  no  disappointment." 

So  matters  were  arranged  on 
this  basis. 

Later,  in  the  drawing  room, 
Eleanor  uttered  an  exclamation 
as  an  item  in  the  evening  paper, 
lying  on  the  table,  attracted  her 
attention.  Jack  turned  to  learn 
the  cause,  and  she  handed  him  the 
j)aper,  indicating  a  paragraph. 
I  f  e  read  : 

Chicago,  December  22.— The 
Inter-Ocean  today  says: 

"It  has  been  discovered  that 
Xicolai  de  Raylan,  who  died  here 
yesterday,  was  a  woman.  De 
Raylan  was  for  a  number  of  years 
confidential  secretary  of  Baron 
Von  Schlippenbach,  Russian  con- 
sul in  Chicago.  He  was  married 
twice,  being  divorced  from  his 
first  'wife.'  He  was  said  to  be  a 
spy  for  the  Russian  government." 

"There,"  he  said  when  he  had 
finished,  his  eyes  meeting  hers 
with    a     relieved    expression,    "I 


(•ould  not  have  dreamed  a  case, 
dissimilar,  on  certain  points  to 
mine,  that  would  yet  exemplify 
it  so  well.  De  Raylan's  secret 
was  vitally  important  to  him,  and 
to  him  only;  mine  is  just  that. 
His  was  perfectly  innocent;  so  al- 
so is  mine.  His  harmed  nobody; 
nor  could  mine.  Can  not  you  im- 
agine a  case  similar  on  such 
points,  vet  unlike  as  to  certain 
others?"' 

Eleanor  regarded  him  with 
thoughtful  eyes. 

"I  don't  think  I  can,"  she  said 
slowly,  "at  least  not  all  in  »  min- 
ute.   I  might  dig  it  out." 

Jack  laughed.  "Don't  do  it," 
he  said,  "my  secret  is  yours  with- 
out reservation  as  soon  as  we  are 
married.  But  what  puzzles  me  is 
that  de  Raylan's  divorced  'wife' 
did  not  tell  on  him."  He  was  not 
looking  at  her  when  he  said  it  but 
he  awaited  her  reply  with  evident 
disquiet. 

"That's  because  you  hold  the 
accepted  opinion  as  to  a  woman's 
ability  to  keep  a  secret,"  retorted 
Eleanor  with  considerable  spirit. 
"I  think  that  opinion  hateful. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why 
she  should  have  told  it;  she  was 
not  at  all  harmed,  and  exposure 
would  have  meant  such  disaster  to 
him,  and  accomplished  nothing 
for  her." 

Jack's  face  lit  up;  he  strode 
swiftly  to  her,  and  took  her  in  a 
close  embrace.  "That  is  a  fair 
view,"  he  said  with  obvious  satis- 
faction, "and  I  ask  you  to  promise 
me  that  if,  when  we  are  married, 
you  are  unwilling  to  remain  my 
wife,  you  will  not  make  known 
your  reason  but  quietly  arrange  to 
separate,  and  keep  my  secret  in- 
violate?" 
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Strange  words;  strange  request 
from  a  lover;  strange  earnestness 
in  voice  and  manner.  Eleanor 
could  not  answer.  A  mist  swam 
before  her  ej^es;  her  breath  came 
in  little  gasps;  her  mind  groped 
helplessly. 

What  mysteiy  was  this? 

Jack  did  not  release  her,  in- 
deed, if  that  could  he  possible,  he 
held  her  yet  closer,  watching  in 
silence  the  swiftly  changing  ex- 
pression of  the  face  on  his  shoul- 
der. When,  at  last,  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  it  was  to  look  directly  into 
Jack's  bent  tenderly  upon  her. 

"Do  not,"  he  said,  "torture  your- 
self with  useless  conjectures.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  j^ou  grieve,  and 
it  is  so  unnecessary." 

"I  am  not  grieving,"  she  smiled 
wanly,  "but  I  think  I  was  a  little 
frightened." 

Jack  laughed  outright.  "It  is 
truly  unwise,"  he  said,  "the  one 
small  confidence  I  am  withhold- 
ing is  of  minor  import,  and  will 
in  no  wise  color  the  facts  I  have 
given  you.  It  is  so  trifling  that  it 
is  amusing." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  alarmed;  but  it 
just  seems  so  strange." 

"That  it  is,"  assented  Jack,  "but 
1  am  sure  you  will  regard  it  more 
laughable  than  otherwise.  Be  re- 
assured, I  Avould  not  risk  marry- 
ing an  American  girl  with  a  guilty 
secret  on  my  conscience,  and  de- 
pend on  winning  her  forgiveness 
afterwards  by  telling  her  I  loved 
her  so  I  couldn't  help  it.  You 
cannot  feed  them  that  sort  of  taf- 
fy; they  are  too  far-seeing,  and 
care  too  little  for  separation." 

"Well,  not  this  American  girl, 
at  least,"  and    Eleanor    laughed 

"I'll    make    a    clean    breast   of 


everything,"  promised  Jack  in  af- 
fected consternation. 

"When  wall  you  tell  me?"  she 
asked  promptly. 

Jack  laughed  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
the  red  bow  of  her  lips.  "If,  on 
our  wedding  day,  you  feel  you 
cannot  bear  the  suspense  any  long- 
er I  will  tell  you  in  one  short 
sentence,  the  first  minute  I  can  get 
a  private  word  with  you.  Is  that 
satisfactory?" 

It  was. 


Between  their  private  apart- 
ments, they  had  fitted  up  a  cozy 
den.  It  was  about  twenty  feet 
square  and  was  exquisitely  fur- 
nished in  yellows  and  golden 
browns.  It  had  no  outlet  into  the 
corridor,  only  an  entrance  from 
each  of  their  rooms.  The  entire 
end  was  a  deep  bow ;  the  windows 
reaching  to  the  broad,  low  seat 
that  ran  around  it.  Here,  shut 
off  from  the  world,  had  their 
deepest  confidences  been  exchang- 
ed; here  they  came  to  talk  freely 
of  Jack's  past;  as  he  presently 
found  it  easier  to  do  once  he  had 
broken  his  iron  reserve.  Here 
were  spent  many  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  Eleanor's  .life,  a  life  in- 
creasingly happy  and  content,  as 
the  years  w^ent  on,  and  here,  one 
morning  about  three  years  after 
their  marriage,  she  found  Jack; 
sitting  by  the  reading  table;  his 
arms  thrown  across  it;  his  face 
buried  in  them ;  his  nerveless  hand 
catching  an  English  paper. 

Realizing  that  the  crisis  they 
had  so  often  discussed  was  come, 
Eleanor  ran  to  the  outer  door  of 
first  one  room,  and  then  the  other, 
and   locked   them  securely.     This 
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(lone,  she  appHed  herself  to  reviv- 
ui<!:  her  iiiu'onscioiis  husband.  Us- 
ui^ all  lier  small  strenfj^th, 
slie  succeeded  in  draofgin^  him 
from  the  cliair  to  the  floor;  put- 
tin«j:  a  i)ino\v  under  his  licad,  she 
hathed  his  forehead  and  lips  with 
a  revivinjj  lotion,  slapping  his 
hands,  and  massaging  him  mean- 
while. All  her  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, however,  until  bethink- 
ing herself,  she  fetched  some 
brandy,  and  forced  it  between  his 
white  lips. 

The  set  expression  of  his  face 
relaxed;  a  faint  color  came  into  it, 
and  presently,  his  eyes  painfully 
conscious,  opened  and  looked  into 
hers.  The  lids  fell  again,  and  he 
turned  his  face  into  his  pillow, 
with  a  groan:    "Now  what?" 

Eleanor  made  no  answer,  but 
continued  her  ministrations.  Pres- 
ently he  raised  himself,  and  with 
the  aid  of  her  hand,  got  to  his 
feet. 

"Did  you  see?"  he  asked  un- 
steadily, as  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

"Not  yet ;  but  of  course  I  know." 

Jack  handed  her  the  paper,  and 
she  read : 

"The  venerable  Duke  of  Illing- 
ton  was  stricken  wnth  paralj'sis  at 
his  country  seat  last  night.  This 
is  the  second  stroke  the  duke  has 
sustained,  and  his  physicians  are 
apprehensive  of  another,  which 
must  necessarily  be  fatal.  Ex- 
cepting for  servants,  his  grace  is 
alone;  the  duchess  having  died 
five  or  six  years  ago.  A  singular- 
ly pathetic  feature  of  the  duke's 
life  and  present  sickness,  almost 
certainly  his  last,  is  the  doubt  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  his 
only  child,  a  daughter,  heir  to  the 
title  and  vast  estate.  This  daugh- 
ter was  a  heart-break  to  her  par- 


ents always.  In  her  views  of  life; 
her  rule  of  conduct;  her  choice  of 
associates,  she  seemed  hardly  sane. 
Twenty  years  ago,  after  a  stormy 
sci'ne  with  her  parents,  she  disap- 
peared, and  all  trace  of  her  was 
lost.  As  her  private  fortune  dis- 
appeared with  her,  it  was  known 
she  was  not  dead.  It  is  said  that 
since  she  passed  out  of  their  lives, 
her  parents  never,  liy  word  or  look, 
referred  to  their  wayward  child. 
The  duchess  died  broken  hearted, 
but  silent  still,  about  five  j'ears 
ago. 

"Since  then  the  duke  has  lived 
more  and  more  within  himself,  the 
corroding  disappointment  of  his 
life  preying  upon  his  mind,  until 
now  he  lies  at  the  point  of  death 
calling  vainly  on  the  name  of  the 
unnatural  child  who  opposed  and 
abandoned  him,  and  who,-  if  she 
yet  lives,  must  know  that  he  is 
dying  alone  M-ith  only  servants' 
hands  to  smooth  his  last  pillow. 

Then  followed  a  cutting  editor- 
ial arraigning  the  "unnatural  off- 
spring" who,  "before  she  w^ould 
give  up  low  ideas,  and  renounce 
lower  associations,  would  sacrifice 
her  parents,  and  stifle  every  natur- 
al impulse."  Denouncing  as  "un- 
sexed,"  the  daughter  who  "would 
repudiate  her  natural  duties,  and 
affect  to  respond  to  a  higher  call." 

Eleanor  dropped  the  paper,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  si- 
lence. 

"Well,  now  what?"  repeated 
Jack. 

Eleanor  did  not  at  once  reply. 
She  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  striving  as  she 
had  many  times  l>efore,  to  loosen 
this  tangle  of  tragic  circumstances. 
One  vital  point  stood  out  sharply: 

"There  is  no  question  about  one 
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thing,"  she  said  without  looking 
up,  "3'our  father  must  not  be  left 
alone." 

"That,  of  course."  He  turned 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  watch- 
ed the  coals  as  though  he  would 
wrest,  from  their  glowing  depths, 
the  solution  of  these  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

"That  will  mean  all  things  else," 
he  mused. 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  quickly. 
"Xot  necessarily,"  she  said. 

"Inevitably,  I  should  say,"  af- 
ter a  moment's  thought. 

For  a  little  Eleanor  too  studied 
the  coals. 

"Inevitably,"  repeated  her  com- 
panion, without  looking  at  her, 
"nothing  may  be  reserved;  all 
must  be  open,  unassailable.  The 
years  must  be  accounted  for — 
every  oue." 

"I  see,"  assented  Eleanor,  "I  at 
first  thought  only  of  the  commo- 
tion here." 

"Oh,  that,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
then,  "are  you  sorry?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"Xot  a  bit,"  lightly,  "there  is 
nothing  of  disgrace  or  dishonor, 
only  gabble. 

"Then  there  is  only  my  inclina- 
tion in  the  way,  and  that  is  dead 
against  resigning  my  present  mode 
of  life — as  to  certain  points,  that 
is." 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly ;  he  met  her  gaze  serenely. 

"Yes,  as  to  certain  points  only," 
he  said  quietly,  "on  certain  others 
— well,  I  believe  I  am — cured. 
Which  would  be  most  gratifying 
to  those  of  my  former  life." 

"Cured?" 

"Yes — or  just  about.  And  my 
cure  is  the  result  of  my  experience, 
and  observation,  in  America,  the 


land  of  the  wholly  free  and  home 
of  "fraternity  and  absolute  jus- 
tice," and,  to  save  his  life,  Jack 
could  not  resist  a  slightly  mocking 
tone. 

"Why — ,"  Eleanor  hesitated. 

"Go  on."  said  Jack,  "matters 
are  no  different  between  us,  you 
know,  and  I  have  not  yet  decided 
what  I  shall  do," 

"I  —  I  did  not  dream  you 
thought  like  this — underneath," 
faltered  Eleanor. 

"Xo  more  did  I,  at  first.  I 
brought  to  America  fine  ideals  of 
the  kinship  of  mankind ;  of  hap- 
piness and  abundance  as  a  univer- 
sal birthright,  feeling,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  but  a  waver- 
ing image  of  the  lofty  ideals  I 
should  find  here.  I  confidently  ex- 
pected to  be  even  enlightened  on 
the  wrongs  of  'class,'  the  crime  of 
'privilege,'  but,  while  all  preached 
from  these  texts,  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  they  elucidate  principles  that 
no  one  either  practices  or  believes." 

Eleanor  continued  to  regard  him 
in  amazed  silence.  "Really,"  she 
said  after  a  little,  "this  hardly 
seems  like  the  Jack  I  know." 

"Because  I  have  not  spoken  the 
convictions  growing  up  within 
me,"  he  answered,  "I  have  never 
faced  them  myself;  I  never  dared 
acknowledge  to  my  own  heart  that 
my  estimate  of  American  princi- 
ples, American  practices,  was  too 
high." 

"Jack,"  said  Eleanor,  more  and 
more  bewildered,  "what  ever  has 
come  over  you?  I — don't  seem  to 
understand ;  this  is  so  unlike  you." 

"I  am  not  quite  certain  I  can 
make  it  clear  farther  than  this: 
That  notice  has  showed  me  plainly 
that  I  have  been  guilty  of  mon- 
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strous  foUv,  and  1  am  sore  over  hc- 
m-  sold."' 
"Sold?" 

"Yes,  badly  sold,  and  one  natur- 
ally has  a  <;rievance  against  the 
country  proving  to  him  that, 
wluMi  ills  friends  pronounced  him 
an  egregious  ass,  they  were  telling 
tlie  truth." 

"You  seem  a  stranger,"  murmur- 
ed Eleanor,  looking  at  him  help- 
lessly. 

'•I  think  I  am— to  everything  on 
earth,"  he  returned  bitterly.  "I 
was  alien  to  those  of  my  birth;  I 
am  foreign  to  the  people  of  my 
adoption.  I  must  be  radically 
wrong  somewhere,  and,"  miser- 
ably. "God  knows  I  am  not  happy 
in  this  estrangement  from  my 
kind." 

"It  is  not  you,"  protested  Elean- 
or, "you  have  done  only  good;  look 
over  what  you  have  accomplished 
here.  AMiy,  it  is  common  talk  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  city  is 
changed,  that  all  public  efforts 
make  for  liigher  moral  conditions, 
because  of  you."  She  strove  to 
divert  his  gloomy  retrospection. 
But  no: 

"Have    I    done  anything    more 
than  simple  right?" 
"N-n-o,  but—," 

"Then  I  have  done  nothing  espe- 
cially praiseworthy;  I  should  be 
most  censurable  had  I  done  other- 
wise. It  is  no  credit  to  the  eagle  to 
seek  the  heights;  he  was  not  cre- 
ated to  grunt  and  wallow  in  a 
stye." 

"Ye-e-es,"  slowly,  "but,"  she  in- 
sisted, "do  not  ignore  the  good, 
the  great  good,  you  certainly  have 
accomplished.  Your  principles 
and  example  have  been  so  purify- 
ing and  uplifting  that,  as  the 
whole    community    acknowledges, 


were  your  influence  to  be  removed, 
(he  benefit  of  your  service  would 
not  be  lost  for  years— if,  indeed,  it 
ever  would." 

"It  never  should,"  said  Jack 
sententiously,  "no  man  should 
need  another  to  keep  him  straight; 
he  should  do  good  for  goodness 
own  sake.  Who  is  coaxed  to  do 
right  by  a  promise  of  heaven,  or 
frightened  into  it  by  a  threat  of 
hell,  is  altogether  vile.  Men,  be- 
ing men,  should  do  right  because 
they  are  too  proud  to  do  wrong — 
T  am,"  and  he  gave  her  a  magnifi- 
cent look.  "Naturally  one  looks 
for  such  sentiments  and  practices 
in  the  land  of  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson." 

"I   believe   you   expected   Uto- 
pia." said  Eleanor  smiling. 

"Not  exactly.  Neither  did  I  ex- 
pect to  find  tiie  great  municipali- 
ties of  the  country  in  the  clutch  of 
'Bath  House  Johns,'  District 
Bosses,  Sam  Parks,  and  'Peerless 
Leaders'  of  various  stripes.  It 
was  a  revelation,  indeed,  that  the 
industries  and  natural  products  of 
the  country  w^ere  in  the  iron  grip 
of  corporations  that  had  l^een 
'merged.'  'consolidated,'  and 
•merged'  again  until  they  were 
well  nigh  invulnerable.  Each  re- 
sorting to  every  device,  legal  and 
otherwise,  to  increase  its  arbitrary 
power;  each  with  its  'Yellow  Dog' 
fund  to  prostitute  legislators,  de- 
bauch courts,  and  purchase  offi- 
cials. I  fled  from  an  aristocracy 
and  discovered  myself  with  a 
greedy,  aping  plutocracy.  No,  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  that." 

"I  understand,"  assented  Elean- 
or, "but.  letting  that  all  go,  now; 
for  you  are  in  no  mood  to  see  the 
good  that  has  really  been  born  of 
vour    experience,    the     immediate 
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question  is:  *'What  will  you  do 
about  it?" 

"Oh,  my  experience,"  said  Jack, 
unable  to  control  his  gloomy 
mood,  "has  much  to  do  with  my 
decision.  It  has  reminded  me 
that,  in  the  proposal  to  disarm, 
each  European  state  realizes  that, 
should  a  single  country  disarm,  it 
immediately  becomes  legitimate 
prey,  a  martyr  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  rest.  Well,  same  case  here; 
and  I  am  not  pining  for  martyr- 
dom," Avith  a  short  laugh.  "Such 
movements,  if  voluntary,  must  be 
ecumenical,  otherwise  they  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  slow 
process  of  years.  Therefore  am  I 
cured." 

"AVell,  with  boundless  wealth, 
you  can  accomplish  much  good  in 
a  different  way." 

"There  it  is,"  testily,  "we  all 
want  to  do  good  by  giving  money. 
Something  big  and  showy.  Fifty 
million  dollars  worth  of  libraries, 
or  colleges,  or  church  altars.  The 
better  way  for  each  of  us  to  do 
good  is  to  be  good ;  all  the  rest  will 
follow." 

Eleanor  laughed.  "Evidently 
there  is  no  hope  of  soothing  you," 
she  said. 

"No,"  he  returned,  looking  at 
her  with  grave  and  miserable  eyes, 
"because  I  am  facing  a  life's  dis- 
appointment, a  world,  my  world, 
of  broken  ideals." 

"Jack,"  said  Eleanor  firmly, 
"don't  allow  yourself  to  give  way 
to  this  morbid  reasoning.  Your 
life  is  not  vainly  lived.  Public 
conditions  here,  while  disappoint- 
ing to  you,  are  not  hopeless;  it  is 
only  that  good  men  have,  in  a 
measure,  withdrawn — " 

"There,"  interposed  Jack,  "that 
is  just  it;  the  key  to  all  the  misery 


of  my  disappointment.  Upright 
men  refusmg  to  participate  in 
governmental  affairs,  proclaim 
themselves  unworthy  the  right  to 
exercise  those  high  functions; 
prove  popular  government  a  fail- 
ure. If  the  'shades  of  the  fathers' 
could,  indeed,  return,  and  voice 
their  opinions  of  existing  condi- 
tions, what  do  you  think  they 
would  say?  That  the  ideals  they 
had  established  for  the  Republic 
had  been  exemplified  or  vitiated?" 

Eleanor  had  no  answer  to  this 
demand. 

"And  to  think,"  Jack  went  on, 
his  lips  shaking,  his  eyes  dim  with 
the  sudden  accession  of  feeling, 
"that  for  this.  I  consummated  such 
an  unheard-of  sacrifice,  and 
wrecked  my  parents'  lives.  I,  their 
only  child,  Avas  a  thorn  in  their 
side,"  dropping  his  face  in  his 
hands,  "I  was  a  firebrand  in  my 
home;  a  drag  upon  my  parents' 
love.    Oh — I — was — " 

"Jack,"  said  Eleanor  in  a  prac- 
tical tone;  she  knew  how  to  meet 
this,  "you  must  see  that  this  will 
not  do;  you  have  this  ordeal  to 
meet,  and  you  must  compose  your- 
self. See,  your  hands  are  burning 
hot,  and  your  head  is  throbbing. 
Let  me  bathe  it.  Come  lie  down," 
and  she  attempted  to  draw  him  to 
the  couch. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  he 
looked  at  her  with  unseeing  eyes. 
"And,  putting  all  this  aside;  there 
is  the  other.  It  is  very  dear  to 
me — this  freedom;  freedom  of 
thought,  action,  raiment.  The 
freedom  to  expand;  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  demands  of  our  na- 
ture; it  is  a  deep  joy,  an  unalloyed 
happiness.  By  my  own  life,  I 
have  disproved  every  argument 
advanced  against  my  sex  in  public 
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lilV,  and  my  siuress,  and  the  es- 
teem in  Avhich  1  am  held,  a  fiord 
ample  proof  of  the  ^visdom  and 
jnstice  of  such  a  movement.  Yet, 
liad  my  sex  heen  suspected,  would 
I  have  been  permitted — 'permit- 
ted,' mind  you — to  reach  my  pres- 
ent distinction?  And  should  it 
now  become  known,  would  not 
every  official  down  to  the  very  last 
puisne  placeman,  recreant  to  his 
public  trust,  and  eager  here  to 
make  a  record  for  himself,  be  keen 
to  aid  in  the  exposure  and  punish- 
ment of  one  who  had  done  the 
country  of  her  adoption  only 
good,  whose  'high  crime'  was  to 
disregard  a  fool  conventionality 
which  should  never  have  existed? 
Say,  would  not  all  this  be  true?" 

Eleanor  answered  this  general- 
ly, ''Of  course,"  she  said,  leading 
him  to  the  couch,  ''but  you  will  be 
really  ill  if  you  do  not  control 
yourself.  Here,  take  this,  and  she 
held  a  soothing  potion  to  his  lips. 
She  pressed  his  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  laid  a  cool  compress 
on  his  hot  brow,  talking,  mean- 
while, in  matter-of-fact  tones. 

"Lionel  must  know ;  he  is  of  the 
age  to  decide  such  a  question  for 
himself.    We  must  try  to  make  the 


next  steamer;  we  can  arrange  de- 
tails on  the  way  over.  Fortunate- 
ly those  marriage  records  were  se- 
cure, after  all;  so  everything  will 
be  easy  there." 

"To  resign  freedom,  and  volun- 
tarily submit  myself  to  customs 
that  I  disapprove;  to  convention- 
alities that  bind  me  like  iron,  and 
lash  me  like  whips  of  steel.  Oh, 
■God !"  groaned  the  other,  turning 
a  hot  face  into  the  pillow. 

Eleanor  made  no  answer,  and 
by  and  by,  thinking  the  opiate 
had  done  its  work,  she  quietly 
slipped  out  to  find  Lionel.  The 
door  had  hardly  latched  behind 
her,  however,  until  "Jack"  was 
wildly  pacing  the  room  crying,  in 
fitful  irritation : 

''Oh,  I  am  torn  a  thousand 
ways;  all  my  inclination  cries 
'stay,'  all  duty  commands  'go.' 
Yet,  why  stay?  The  success  I 
have  attained  is  most  insecure;  a 
breath,  and  it  is  gone,  and  I  have 
made  the  great  renunciation,  and 
have  nothing,  and  am  nothing. 
What  shall  I  do?  Whatever  can 
I  do?" 

Yes,  what  will  "Jack"  do? 

What  would  the  reader  do? 


The  End. 
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Andrew  Jackson 

BOOK  II.— Chapter  VI. 


BESIDES  the  great  men  of  the  political  world  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  there  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Mon- 
roe, William  H.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth,  William  B.  Giles, 
William  Pinkney,  James  Buchanan,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  Sam 
Houston,  Felix  Grundy,  John  McPherson  Berrien,  Edward  Livingston, 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  many  others  less  prominent.  As  our  story  pro- 
ceeds we  will  try  to  make  each  of  the  positive  personal  factors  of  the 
period  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  narrative  will  soon  carry  us  into 
those  vital  and  burning  issues  out  of  which  sprang  sectional  strife  and 
civil  war, — therefore  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  look  backward. 

Many  of  the  pregnant  facts  of  our  early  history  have  been  purposely 
omitted  from  the  books :  the  origins  of  things  have  been  misrepresent- 
ed :  the  very  compromises  and  principles  upon  which  our  complex  Gov- 
ernment was  built  have  been  so  wilfully  suppressed  and  blotted  from 
the  record  that  the  generation  now  crowding  toward  the  open  fields  of 
busy  life  know  little  of  the  real  truth  of  .the  political  strategy  which 
transformed  a  league  of  sovereign  states  into  a  consolidated  republic. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  appreciate  a  simple  review  of  the  record. 

On  May  10,  1775,  the  thirteen  North  American  colonies,  acting 
through  their  delegates  in  a  Convention  which  sat  in  Philadelphia, 
agreed  upon  the  first  Union  of  all  the  colonies.  There  had  been  pre- 
vious confederations  of  some  of  the  colonies,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  upon  the  Indians,  but  there  had  never  been  a  union  which 
embraced  them  ail.  The  revolt  against  King  George  was  a  common 
cause,  and  even  the  most  confident  rebel  realized  the  necessity  of  gath- 
ering up  the  thirteen  sticks  into  one  bundle,  as  the  only  hope  of  pre- 
venting England  from  breaking  each  separate  stick. 

"Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union"  were  conse- 
quently adopted,  and  a  Union  formed  which  lasted  a  little  more  than 
three  years.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  league : — 

"Article  1.  The  name  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  the  United 
Colonies  of  North  America.  (On  July  2,  1776,  the  word  'colonies'  was 
changed  to  'states'  by  Act  of  Congress,  upon  which  day  was  assumed 
the  title,  ''United  States  of  America' .  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month 
was  issued  the  formal  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  under  the 
operation  of  this  Government  that  George  Washington  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederation.) 

"Article  2.  The  United  Colonies  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  league  of  friendship  Avith  each  other,  binding  on  themselves  and 
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tlieir  posterity,  for  tlioir  coimuon  defence  against  their  oneniies,  for  the 
securities  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  and  their  mutual  and  gen- 
eral welfare. 

"Artici.k  3.  Each  colony  shall  enjoy  and  'retain  as  much  as  it  may 
think  fit  of  its  own  present  laws,  customs,  rights,  privileges,  and  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction  within  its  own  limits.'  " 

On  July  27,  1778,  Congress  abolished  the  first  Union  and  adopted 
a  second,  under  the  same  words,  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
■petual  Union.''''    The  following  extracts  are  w^orth  reproduction : — 

"Article  1.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  '■The  United 
States  of  America.'' 

"Article  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by 
their  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

"Article  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  Avith  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  se- 
curity of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare. 

"Article  13.  *  *  *  The  articles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be  in- 
violably observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual: 
nor  shall  any  alteration  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration 
be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislature  of  every  State.'''' 

On  December  17,  1787,  the  third  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  formed.  One  after  another,  nine  of  the  states  seceded  from  the 
'■''perpetual  Union^\  and  set  up  a  new  one.  The  politicians  who  favored 
a  strong  nationality,  instead  of  a  loose  league  of  indei^endent  states, 
adroitly  manipulated  a  movement  for  a  commercial  convention  until 
they  had  got  the  states  committed  to  a  constitutional  convention.  The 
declared  object  of  this  body  Was  the  amendment  of  the  "Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union".  The  people  had  no  suspicion  of 
what  was  on  foot.  The  strategy  of  the  nationalist  wire-pullers  was  so 
infernally  clever,  that  the  states-rights  men  were  completely  hood- 
winked. The  Convention  which  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  amend- 
ments to  the  "Articles  of  Confederation",  giving  to  the  "Perpetual 
Union"  those  powers  which  the  nationalists  claimed  that  it  lacked,  de- 
liberated and  worked  behind  closed  doors.  The  secret  of  what  they 
were  doing  was  jealously  guarded.  Not  only  were  their  i)roceedings 
not  published,  but  each  delegate  was  solemnly  bound  to  silence.  Not 
until  the  Madison  Papers  were  given  to  the  world  in  1842  did  the  peo- 
ple know  the  inside  history  of  the  famous  Convention  of  1787. 

Remember  this :  Perpetual  Union  the  first  was  broken  up  by  gen- 
eral consent  of  all  the  parties  thereto,  but  Perpetual  Union  the  second 
was  dissolved  by  the  action  of  ten  of  the  states  which  sent  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  further  action  of  the  nine  states 
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which  seceded  h-om  Pevpetual  Union  niimher  two^  and  formed  Union 
number  three.  At  the  time  the  Government  under  which  we  now  live 
was  organized  and  went  to  work,  with  George  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent, the  other  three  states  icere  still  meinhers  of  Perpetual  Union  the 
second.  New  York  soon  followed  the  nine  seceding  states,  and  North 
Carolina  came  along  not  much  later,  but  Rhode  Island  remained  out- 
side the  new  Union  until  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House  "to  prevent  bringing  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  into  the  United  States,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  demand  of  money  from  the  said  State"',  etc.,  etc. 

This  was  in  May,  1790,  three  years  after  the  present  Government 
had  been  organized.  When  "right  little  tight  little  Rhody"  saw  that 
Uncle  Sam  Avas  about  to  put  up  a  tariff  fence  between  herself  and  the 
twelve  erring  sisters  whom  she  had  suffered  to  depart  in  peace,  she  came 
across,  got  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  inclosure,  and  began  to  wax  marvel- 
ously  fat  on  those  tariff  taxes  which  the  obliging  and  generous  foreign- 
er is  said  to  pay. 

Why  mention  details  like  these?  Because  current  histories  omit 
them,  and  because  it  is  impossil^le  to  comprehend  tlie  states-rights  school 
of  politics  unless  you  are  made  to  know  the  facts  just  as  they  were. 

You  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  New  England  conspirators  did 
a  wicked  thing  when  they  intrigued  with  the  British  for  a  separate 
peace  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  convened  the  Hartford  Convention, 
threatened  secession,  and  frightened  poor  little  pedagogic  James  Madi- 
son into  a  state  of  blue  funk.  But  before  you  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
the  enormity  of  New  England's  offense,  3'ou  must  remember  that  there 
was  universal  acceptance,  then.,  of  the  principle  that  "rt?Z  government 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.''''  To  accede  to  a  new  league,  meant 
secession  from  its  predecessor;  and  the  right  of  a  state  to  do  that  was 
not  questioned  by  a  people  who  had  so  recently  witnessed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  one  "Perpetual  Union"  and  the  formation  of  another. 

It  is  true  that  the  conduct  of  New  England  in  holding  secession 
meetings,  threatening  disunion,  furnishing  the  enemy  with  supplies, 
and  maintaining  confidential  relations  with  him  smelled  pungently  of 
treason  to  Old  Glory  and  Uncle  Sam,  but  still  one  must  strive  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  War  of  1812  seriously  affected  the  Puritan  pocket- 
book,  and  that  tlie  relations  between  the  Puritan  conscience  and  wallet 
have  invariablv  been  twin-like  in  tenderness  and  strength. 


We  will  soon  come  to  the  great  battle  over  the  doctrine  of  Nullifi- 
cation, and  we  will  be  unable  to  understand  the  position  of  such  states- 
men as  John  C.  Calhoun,  unless  we  spend  some  time  in  acquainting  our- 
selves with  conditions  which  preceded  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and 
with  the  opinions  current  among  "the  Fathers"  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  the  new  Govermnent  Avhich  they  had  made. 

Is  it  worth  nothing  to  us  as  historical  students  to  know  what  such 
a  nationalist  as  James  Afadison  thought  of  the  inherent,  sovereign  right 
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of  ji  s(a(o  to  iio<intivt'  an  Act  of  Conpjrcss?  In  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  passed  dnrino;  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  our  fore- 
fathers saw  an  infrin*roment  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  citizen.  Tlu^ 
Federal  (lovernment  asserted  its  autliority  in  a  way  which  overlapped 
the  sovereign  j^owers  of  the  State.  The  laws  in  question  would  hav*' 
enabled  the  United  States  to  banish  political  offenders  and  to  muzzle 
the  opposition  press.  Both  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  intensely  alive 
to  the  importance  of  resisting  this  beginning  of  federal  encroachment, 
and  they  smote  the  Adams  administration  with  the  celebrated  state- 
papers  known  as  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The  gist  of 
the  doctrine  therein  set  forth  is,  that  a  state  uuiy  ignore  and  refuse  to 
obey  an  Act  of  Congress  Avhich  is  unsupported  by  constitutional  au- 
thority, and  that  each  state  may  judge  for  itself  whether  any  given  law 
is  violative  of  her  reserved  rights. 

While  this  doctrine  met  with  condemnation  in  the  New  England 
states,  at  that  time,  it  must  have  been  ai)iiroved  by  the  balance  of  the 
Union,  for  Adams  was  heavily  beaten  at  the  next  election.  Neither  Jef- 
ferson nor  Madison  ever  receded  from  the  stand  taken  in  the  famous 
Resolutions  and  both  served  two  terms  as  President. 

Tn  that  day,  nobody  contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  the  final  arbiter  in  disputes  of  this  kind.  To  give  to  the 
judiciary  the  last  and  controlling  word  as  to  the  binding  power  of  laws, 
is  to  mal'c  the  Federal  Jitdf/es  fJie  supreme  legislators^ — and  even  the 
nationalists  who  framed  the  new  Constitution  had  no  idea  of  confusing 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial  functions  in  a  manner  so  anomalous  and 
unprecedented.  When  it  was  definitely  proposed  in  the  Convention  of 
ITST  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over 
the  Acts  of  Congress,  the  proposition  was  overwhelmingly  voted  down 
— not  once,  but  several  times ! 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  find  Afr.  Madison,  "the  father  of 
the  Constitution'',  writing  into  a  state-paper  the  doctrine  of  Nullifica- 
tion. In  his  breast  were  locked  the  secrets  of  the  great  Convention:  he 
was  in  honor  bound  not  to  divulge  them:  he  could  not  tell  John  Adams 
and  the  world  generally  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  without  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  and  that,  therefore,  each  state 
must  protect  itself  from  Federal  invasion  of  its  reserved  rights. 

Equally  significant  is  the  attitude  of  Edmund  Randolph,  another 
influ<'ntial  nationalist,  \\\^o\\  whom  fell  the  brunt  of  the  battle  when 
Patrick  Henry  was  making  his  great  fight  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
against  the  new  Constitution, — and  prophesying  like  one  inspired  how 
it  would  draw  all  power  to  the  Central  Government,  afflict  the  states 
antl  the  jjeople  with  the  abuses  which  have  since  oppressed  them.  Mr. 
Randolj)h  was  second  to  none  but  Afadison  in  the  making  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  and  never  once  did  he  say  that  the  Federal  Judiciary 
could  set  aside  unconstitutional  legislation.  His  contention  was  that 
the  states,  acting  through  their  legislatures,  Avould  nullify  such  Acts  of 
Congiess,  and  thus  bring  them  to  nought. 
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Another  thing  is  indispensable  to  the  American  student  who  would 
understand  the  history  of  his  country,  and  who  would  intelligently  fol- 
low the  movements  of  men  and  parties  during  the  political  career  of 
Andrew  Jackson :  he  must  learn  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
sections,  the  North  and  the  South,  did  not  grow  out  of  Nullification, 
nor  out  of  slavery,  nor  out  of  secession :  he  must  learn  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  nature  of  things,  the  dijfference  of  race  and  creed,  the  rivalry  of 
opposing  interests,  the  clash  of  irreconciliable  plans. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  a  kind  of  Mount  Sinai  out  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  to  represent  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  new  and  improved  edi- 
tions of  Moses,  Solon,  Socrates  and  Numa.  We  are  told  that  these  Pu- 
ritans were  cruelly  persecuted  in  England  and  that,  on  account  of  this 
harsh  treatment,  they  came  to  this  country  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  in  peace  the  blessed  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  This  story  is  beautiful  and  heroic, 
but  not  true.  It  is  somewhat  late  to  deny  what  has  been  so  universally 
published  and  believed,  and  I  have  no  sanguine  expectations  of  chang- 
ing anybodj^'s  opinion  on  the  subject,  but,  just  as  a  relief  to  my  own 
mind,  I  must  enter  a  protest  against  that  New  England  idyl. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Puritans  w^ere  not  happy  in  England. 
Their  manners  and  their  religion  were  so  much  of  a  caricature  upon 
the  established  Christian  faith,  and  their  disposition  to  push  their  own 
beliefs  upon  others  was  so  persistent  and  irritating  that  they  naturally 
provoked  retaliation.  Something  in  their  narrow,  bigoted,  dismal  creed 
made  them  hate  sunlight,  laughter,  merry  music  and  cheerful  games. 
They  probably  had  the  most  loving  ways  to  cause  people  to  hate  them 
that  ever  were  seen  on  this  troubled  globe.  They  not  only  did  not  have 
any  fun  themselves,  but  they  didn't  want  anyone  else  to  have  any.  All 
kinds  of  innocent  pastimes,  dear  to  the  people  and  bound  up  with  thou- 
sands of  recollections  of  Old  Times,  were  sourly  condemned  by  the 
pharasaical  Puritan,  who  appeared  to  believe  that  God  had  specially 
commissioned  him  to  blot  joy  out  of  the  world. 

Garbed  in  absurd  clothing,  affecting  a  sanctimonious  gait,  speak- 
ing through  his  nose,  walling  his  ej'-es  heavenward  at  the  smallest  prov- 
ocation, talking  self-righteous  jargon  new  to  the  ears  of  mankind,  this 
Puritan  made  relentless  war  upon  harmless  amusements,  all  but  pro- 
scribed the  fine  arts,  forbade  the  use  of  the  organ,  put  the  ban  on  such 
books  as  the  Fairy  Queen ;  and  made  it  a  sin  to  drink  a  friend's  health, 
to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  play  chess,  to  starch  a  ruff,  and  to 
touch  the  virginals — the  primitive  piano.  So  far  did  these  fanatics 
eventually  go  in  their  theocratic  legislation  that  the^y  made  it  a  crime 
for  a  mother  to  kiss  her  own  babe  on  the  Sabbath  day  !    (See  Appendix.) 

That  a  sect  like  this  should  persecute  and  be  persecuted,  was  inev- 
itable in  England,  where  the  Cavalier-spirit  was  dominant  and  where 
some  millions  of  sane  people  hated  monastic  gloom,  nasal  preachments, 
kill-joy  countenances,  lank-haired  bigotry  and  censorious  intermeddling 
with  everybody's  business. 

Consequently,  ovr  Pilgrim  Fathers  shook  English  dirt  and  dust  off 
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their  godly  pedestals,  and  betook  themselves  to  Holland.  The  Dutch 
<rave  them  hospitable  welcome,  in  their  own  phlegmatic  way,  and  then 
left  them  to  themselves.  For  ten  years  the  Pilgrims  had  nobody  whom 
they  could  torment,  or  provoke  into  persecution.  This  was  unbearable. 
It  was  absolutely  needful  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  comfort  of  the  typ- 
ical PuritaM  that  he  should  torment  or  be  tormented.  One  or  the  other 
he  n)u,''<f-  have,  or  be  wretched.  Now,  in  Holland  he  could  not  keep  in 
practice.  The  Dutch  were  not  a  persecuting  folk,  and  the  Puritans 
were  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  things  to  the  Dutch  that  they  would 
have  dearly  loved  to  do.  For  ten  years,  the  Pilgrims  languished  in  this 
negative,  inoffensive  state,  and  then  they  could  bear  it  no  longer.  They 
resolved  to  resume  their  travels.  They  gave  two  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Dutch.  One  was  that  they  spoke  a  different  language,  and  the  other 
was  that  they  had  been  unable  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  reform  "any  other  thing  amiss  among 
them." 

In  other  words,  they  could  not  endure  life  among  a  people  whose 
liabits  differed  from  theirs  and  whom  they  could  not  persuade  to 
change,  and  whom  they  Avere  too  weak  to  coerce! 

So,  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  abandoned  a  home  in  which  they  were  not 
l)ersccuted  and  could  not  persecute,  and  came  to  New  England  where 
they  could  enjoy  their  cheerless  religion  in  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
way,  and  recoup  their  own  loss  of  happiness  by  making  others  miser- 
able. With  a  holy  zeal  and  awful  joy  they  turned  New  England  Sun- 
days into  days  of  wrath  and  tribulation,  banishing  smiles  and  caresses, 
outlawing  physical  and  mental  rest,  and  stretching  both  mind  and  body 
on  the  rack,— filling  the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  innocent  and  guilty, 
with  a  paralyzing  fear  of  death  and  hell,  and  depicting  this  hell  of  pul- 
pit anathema  with  a  dreadful  realism  that  cast  a  spell  of  horror  upon 
the  bright  face  of  Nature  herself. 

Sometimes,  in  mentally  picturing  what  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath  in 
New  England  was  like,  I  could  almost  believe  that  it  resembled  the 
weird,  uncanny  condition  of  things,  in  medieval  Europe,  when  the  Pope 
had  stretched  forth  his  omnipotent  hand  and  laid  a  kingdom  under  the 
dreaded  Interdict.  A  shadow  fell,  and  a  great  silence,  and  men  walked 
about  voiceless  as  shadows,  and  women  crouched  and  prayed,  and  in  the 
streets  no  music  of  children's  merriment  was  heard,  and  from  the  fields 
came  no  anthem  of  plough-man  or  sower :  joy  was  dead,  and  Christians 
were  prostrate  and  afraid,  for  the  Holy  Father  had  laid  the  shadow  of 
his  frown  upon  the  land.  So,  the  New  England  Sunday.  I  wonder  if 
the  profane  sun  danced  upon  the  house-tops,  and  the  irreverent  hill- 
streams  dared  to  laugh  as  they  ran  to  the  bosom  of  the  dells:  I  wonder 
if  the  amorous  bees  sipped  the  voluptuous  flowers,  and  if  the  lover  bird 
was  bold  enough  to  woo  his  mate  with  song:  and  I  wonder  if  the  hu- 
man mothers,  on  that  dismal  Sabbath,  oheyed  the  law,  and  resisted, 
hour  after  hour, — during  all  that  terrible,  blighted  day, — the  dimpling 
cheecks  and  rose-leaf  lips  and  longing  eyes  of  the  hahe  ivhich  missed  its 
mother's  kiss! 
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Dealing  rigorously  with  himself  and  his  own  household,  the  Pu- 
ritan was  a  terror  to  the  heathen, — and  the  heathen,  in  his  eyes,  was  the 
fellow-creature  who  either  did  not  worship  God  at  all,  or  did  not  do  it 
in  the  Puritan  way.  For  these  heathen,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  no 
tolerance.  Upon  these  heathen,  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  laid  their  hands 
heavily.  The  scourge,  the  branding  iron,  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet  Avere 
the  instrumentalities  used  against  these  heathen  by  the  godly  men 
who  came  over  to  this  country  to  escape  persecution  and  enjoy  religious 
freedom.  Yes :  they  escaped  persecution  but,  after  they  landed  in  Amer- 
ica, nobody  else  did.  T-hey  came  over  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  but 
they  were  piously  determined  that  nobody  else'  should.  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  and  Catholics  were  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  very  hard  indeed  was  the  lot  of  such  heathen  when 
they  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rigidly  righteous  of  New 
England. 

The  South  was  sprinkled  with  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  and  Cal- 
vinist  elements,  but  the  controlling  influence  was  Cavalier.  Conse- 
quently, the  antagonism  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Southern  States 
may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  old  country.  They  had 
hated  and  fought  each  other  in  England :  they  hated  and  were  to  fight 
each  other  in  North  America.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  sections  was  constantly  in  evidence,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  Congress.  Soldiers  drawn  from  the  East  disliked  their 
compatriots  from  the  South,  and  the  Southern  rebel  detested  the  fel- 
low-patriot who  hailed  from  New  England.  The  two  types  differed 
radically — differed  in  creed,  in  blood,  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things, 
in  standards,  and  in  manners.  While  each  spoke  the  English  language, 
they  differed  so  widely  in  pronunciation  and  intonation  that  each  ex- 
cited in  the  other  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  This  is 
true  of  the  Yankee  and  the  Southerner  of  today,  and  it  has  always  been 
so.  We  see  the  dislike  of  the  Cavalier  for  the  Puritan  cropping  out  in 
the  correspondence  of  General  Washington.  In  his  letters,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief expressed  his  indignant  contempt  for  the  New  Eng- 
landers  who  put  their  selfish  pecuniary  interests  above  everything  else, 
and  who  were  lacking  in  the  noble  spirit  of  patriotic  generosity. 

The  first  great  quarrel  of  the  antagonistic  sections  broke  out  on  the 
question  of  opening  the  Mississippi  River  to  navigation.  The  South 
naturally  wanted  the  use  of  this  magnificent  water-way:  it  was  neces- 
sary to  her  growth  and  her  extension  into  the  Southwest.  To  her  in- 
tense surprise  and  indignation,  the  North  opposed  her,  and  sided  with 
Spain.  In  defiance  of  the  angry  protests  of  the  Southern  States,  John 
Jay  agreed  upon  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  negotiator  in  which  New 
England  got  what  she  demanded  and  the  Mississippi  was  closed  to  us 
for  thirty-five  years.  However,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
was  about  to  convene,  and  the  North,  conscious  of  the  unwisdom  of  pre- 
cipitating a  storm  at  that  time,  quietly  withdrew  Jay's  powers  to  treat, 
and  his  proposed  surrender  to  Spain  never  took  effect. 

It  is  the  accepted  belief  that  the  nuiin  stumbling-block  to  the  crea- 
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tion  of  the  new  Union,  was  the  chish  of  interest  between  the  large  and 
small  states.  The  truth  is,  that  the  real  difficulty  which  confronted 
''the  Fathers"  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  North  and  South.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  nationalists  to  conceal  this  ominous  fact,  and  they 
did  it.  The  vow  to  secrecy,  mad(^  at  the  counnencement  of  the  Conven- 
tion, was  faithfully  kept;  and,  when  the  new  Constitution  was  under 
discussion,  the  ])led^e  to  stH'recy  was  tantamount  to  a  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence. Not  only  did  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Edmund 
Randolph  not  disclose  the  facts,  hut,  in  the  (;ase  of  Madison  at  least, 
there  was  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  those  facts.  In  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  "Federalist",  he  dwells  upon  the  providential  peace  and 
harmony  which  prevailed  in  the  secret  Convention,  when  the  truth  is 
that  violent  storms  raged  therein,  and  at  times  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Convention  hung  upon  a  thread.  And  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  ever  the  same. — the  hatred  and  jealousy  with  which  North  and 
South  regarded  each  other. 

The  Union  could  not  have  l)een  formed  at  all  had  not  the  South 
yielded  to  the  North  the  preponderance  of  power  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  Such  Eastern  leaders  as  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Ru- 
fus  King  declared  explicitly  and  emphatically  that  it  would  never  do 
to  allow  the  Southern  States  to  have  a  majority  in  Congress.  The 
North  took  that  position  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  maintained  it 
throughout  the  Convention.  Yet,  at  that  time,  the  South  surpassed  the 
North  in  wealth,  in  population  and  in  territory.  By  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  the  Southern  States  were  rightfully  entitled  to 
a  majority  in  the  new  government.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Southern 
delegates  did  not  even  put  forth  a  claim  for  the  full  measure  of  South- 
ern rights.  They  surrendered  control  of  the  Senate,  thus  conceding  to 
a  small  State  like  Delaware  a  power  equal  to  such  an  empire  as  Texas  or 
Ohio.  This  concession  is  justifiable  only  upon  the  theory  that  the  sov- 
ereign, equal  right  of  each  state  shoidd  be  preserved  in  the  Union.  But 
the  surrender  to  the  North  of  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  utterly  indefensible.  There  vms  the  fountain  head  of  all  our  woes. 
By  a  full  count  of  population,  the  South  would  have  had  a  slight  ma- 
jority in  the  House;  but  with  blindness,  hard  to  comprehend  or  excuse, 
the  Southern  leaders  allowed  the  North  to  base  its  representation  on  all 
the  whites,  all  the  blacks,  all  the  sane  and  insane,  all  the  men,  women 
and  children,  while  Southern  representation  was  limited  by  the  count- 
ing of  fire  negroes  as  thfee.  By  accepting  this  monstrosity  of  compro- 
mise, the  South  put  her  neck  hi  the  yoke  of  the  Norths  and  she  nerer 
eould  get  it  out.  If  the  negroes  were  human  beings, — persons, — they 
should  have  been  counted  just  as  other  persons  were  counted.  If  they 
were  not  human  beings,  they  should  not  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  all.  To  count  fi're  of  them  as  three,  was  mere  nonsense.  Why 
was  that  peculiar  clause,  which  has  puzzled  so  many  students,  put  into 
the  Constitution?  Because  the  Northern  delegates  to  the  Convention 
flatly  refused  to  let  the  South  have  the  majority  which  would  have  been 
hers,  had  all  persons  been  counted  in  the  South,  as  in  the  North.    The 
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speeches  made  in  the  Convention  prove  that  the  Southern  leaders  be- 
lieved that  the  tide  of  population  was  setting  Southward,  and  that  the 
Southern  States  would  soon  control  the  House :  this  fact  serves  to  par- 
tially explain  their  terrible  mistake.  But,  at  best,  they  were  surrender- 
ing the  bird  in  the  hand  for  the  bird  in  the  bush,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  Northern  tyranny  and  Southern  helplessness  is  the  ghastly 
monument  to  their  folly. 

Some  of  the  Southern  delegates  took  alarm,  and  proposed  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  should  be  required  in  Congress  to  pass  an  Act  regu- 
lating commerce.  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  North  from  having 
everything  her  own  way.  As  commerce  affects  all  sections,  it  seemed 
dangerous  to  give  full  control  to  the  majority  vote  of  the  North.  But 
the  Southern  leaders  were  generous  and  trustful,  as  usual.  Mr.  Butler, 
of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the 
concession  the  South  was  making :  "he  considered  the  interests  of  these 
(the  Southern  States)  and  the  Eastern  States  to  be  as  different  as  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Being,  notwithstanding,  desirous  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  the  Eastern  States,  he  should  vote  against 
requiring  two-thirds  instead  of  a  majority." 

Gallant  Mr.  Butler !  ^'■Desirous  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
Easteim  States  P'' 

Unsuspicious,  unwary,  big-hearted  and  magnanimous,  the  South- 
ern leaders  fashioned  the  chains  for  the  limbs  of  their  posterity,  and  we 
wear  them  noio,  even  as  our  fathers  did.  As  already  stated,  these  se- 
crets of  the  Convention  of  1787  were  not  revealed  until  the  publication 
of  the  Madison  papers  by  the  Government,  in  1842.  Therefore,  when 
South  Carolina  was  making  her  desperate  stand  against  New  England, 
in  1833,  she  could  not  have  known  that  it  was  her  own  delegate,  in  the 
Convention  of  1787,  who  had  urged  that  the  East  be  given  the  power 
to  oppress  and  despoil  the  South, — doing  it  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
risk,  but  overmastered  by  the  desire  to  ^''conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Eastern  States^ 

When  one  remembers  the  especial  hatred  of  New  England  for  South 
Carolina,  and  the  barbaric  lust  with  which  Sherman's  army  wreaked 
its  vengeance  on  the  Palmetto  State,  one  could  fancy  that  there  was 
sardonic  and  derisive  applause  in  hell  when  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gate made  that  fatuous  speech  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

APPENDIX 

Early  American  Manifestation  of  Fanatical  Intolerance  that  Made  It 
a  Crime  to  Sing,  Walk,  Laugh,  Cook,  Kiss  or  Shave  on  Sunday 

BLUE  LAWS  are  no  joke,  though  often  an  object  of  irony  or  derision.  They  were 
drawn  up  by  Puritan  pioneers — a  race  of  stern  and  inflexible  men,  who,  in 
their  excess  of  religious  enthusiasm,  adopted  such  sanctimonious  names  as 
Stand-Fast-on-High  Stringer,  Kill-Sin  Pimple,  More-Fruit  Fowler,  Fight-the-Good- 
Fight-of-Faith  White,  and  If-Christ-Had-Not-Died-for-You-You-Had-Been-Damned 
Barebones — the  latter  commonly  shortened  to  Damned  Barebones.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  present  generation  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  each  one  of  the  names  Jnst 
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cited  was  intuiilly  given  to  and  l)()rnc  by  a  man.  and  tliat  many  otlicr  namos  of  tlic 
same  sort  aro  to  bo  found  in  tlic  icooids  of  New  Kngland. 

Tliese  men  went  straij>bt  tt)  the  oM  Mosaic  law  of  Holy  Writ  for  tlieir  code.  In 
fact,  each  .section  of  tlie  capital  laws  has  its  IJible  text  appended — a  gruesome  com- 
bination of  sermon  and  deatli-warrant. 

The  original  Blue  laws  were  those  of  the  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Colony,  at 
first  more  or  loss  unwritten,  or  at  least  unprinted,  but  systematized  and  ])rinted  by 
Gov.  Eaton  in  KU)*).  They  were  enveloped  in  blue-colored  paper,  whence  the  popular 
(and  subsequently  uni)opular)   name. 

The  Plymouth  and  Mas.sachusetts  colonies  also  had  their  Blue  laws,  calculated  to 
send  a  chill  through  every  liiunan  vein.  Even  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina — in  fact,  all  the  English  colonial  settlements  in  seventeenth  century 
America,  had  laws,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  more  or  less  pronounced  indigo  tinge. 

But  the  True  Blue  code  was  that  which  terrorized  early  Connecticut. 

The  first  batch  of  Blue  laws,  known  as  the  "Capital  laws"  of  Connecticut,  and 
purporting  to  punish,  according  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
those  offenses  forbidden  therein,  was  enacted  in  April,  1642.  The  texts  of  Scripture 
on  which  they  were  based  were  added  to  each  law,  as  dicta  probantia,  showing  the 
divine  authority  by  which  they  were  defended.  They  are  singular  specimens  of  ju- 
risprudence. 

For  instance,  witchcraft  is  one  of  the  first  offenses  taken  up.  It  is  enacted  tha., 
"if  a  man  or  woman  be  a  witch,  or  hath  consulted  with  a  familiar  spirit,  they  shall 
be  put  to  death."  (Exodus  xxii.,  18.  Leviticus  xx.,  22.)  And  "if  any  man  steal  a 
man  or  mankind,  or  selleth  him,  or  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  be  put  to  death." 
(Exodus  xxi.,  16.) 

Yet  the  good  colonists  made  slaves  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  as  the  regulation  pun- 
ishment for  breaking  these  same  Blue  laws! 

The  Puritan  legislators,  having  disposed  of  the  ordinary,  everyday  crimes,  went 
on  in  due  course  to  enact  the  more  minute  laws,  covering  every  conceivable  misde- 
meanor, from  sneezing  in  church  to  crossing  a  stream  otherwise  than  by  the  licensed 
ferry. 

It  reminds  one  of  De  Quincey's  ironical  observation,  to  the  effect  that  the  habit 
of  murder,  if  persisted  in,  may  lead  insensibly  to  procrastination  and  Sabbath- 
breaking. 

The  following  examples,  transcribed  literally  from  the  best  authorities  on  Amer- 
ican Colonial  iiistory,  relate  mostly  to  the  heinous  crime  of  Sabbath-breaking: 

CONNECTICUT  BLUE  LAWS. 

(Qunlcfl  from  Hiniiuni,  Peters,  Barber  and  Other  Authorities.) 

"No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  garden  or  clsowliere,  except 
reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 

"No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  ctit  hair  or  shave  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

"No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

"The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  on  Saturday. 

"If  any  man  shall  kiss  his  wife  or  wife  kiss  her  husband  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Magistrates." 

(Tradition  says  a  gentleman  of  New  Haven,  after  an  absence  of  some  months, 
reached  home  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  meeting  his  wife  at  his  door,  kissed  her  with  an 
appetite,  and  for  his  temerity  in  violating  this  law  the  next  day  was  arraigned  before 
the  court,  and  fined,  for  so  palpable  a  breach  of  the  law  on  the  Lord's  day.) 

"No  one  shall  read  common  praj'tr,  keep  Christmas  or  saints'  days,  make  minced 
pies,  dance,  play  cards  or  play  on  any  instrument  of  music,  except  the  drum,  trum- 
pet and  jewsharp. 

"Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver  or  bone  lace,  above  two  shill- 
ings by  the  yard,  shall  be  presente<l  by  the  grand  jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax 
the  offender  at   ^300  estate," 
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There  was  an  ancient  law  in  Massachusetts  that  ladies'  dresses  should  be  made 
so  long  as  to  hide  their  shoe  buckles. 

The  tradition  that  beer  was  forbidden  to  be  made  on  Saturday,  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  sin  by  its  working  on  the  Sabbath,  upon  the  penalty  of  flogging  the 
barrel,  the  historian  Hinman  quotes,  but  is  unable  to  verify. 

Smokers  may  light  their  pipes  with  this  choice  extract  from  the  early  laws  of 
the  colony  of  New  PhTnouth   (Mass.),  1669: 

"It  is  enacted  by  the  court,  that  any  p'son  or  p'sons  that  shalbe  found  smoaking 
Tobacco  on  the  Lord's  day,  going  too  or  coming  from  the  meetings,  within  two  miles 
of  the  meeting  house,  shall  pay  twelve  pence  for  every  such  default  to  the  coUonie's 
use." 

Among  the  "Capital  laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  revised  and  published 
by  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  June,  1671,"  this  pleasant  little  paragraph  is  found: 

DEATH   FOR  SUNDAY  OFFENDERS. 

"This  court  taking  notice  of  great  abuse,  and  many  misdemeanors  committed  by 
divers  persons  in  these  many  waves,  profaneing  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  God,  reproach  of  Religion,  and  grief  of  the  spirits  of  God's  people. 
Do,  therefore  order,  that  whosoever  shall  profane  the  Lord's  day,  by  doing  unneces- 
sary servile  work,  by  unnecessary'  traveling  or,  by  sports  and  recreations,  he  or  they 
that  so  transgress,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  default  forty  shillings,  or  be  publicly 
whipt;  but  if  it  clearly  appear  that  sin  was  proudly,  presumptuously,  and  with  a 
high  hand  committed,  against  the  known  command  and  authority  of  the  blessed 
God,  such  a  person  therein  despising  and  reproaching  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to  Death, 
or  grievously  punished  at  the  judgment  of  the  Court. — Niunbers,  15:  from  30  to  36 
verse." 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  even  more  logic  than 
chance  in  the  dubbing  of  these  statutes,  "Blue  laws."  The  term  "blue"  was  speci- 
fically applied  to  the  upright,  downright,  uncompromising  old  Scotch  Covenanters  in 
contradistinction  to  the  royal  red. 

"Blue — dismal,  depressed,  despondent,  hypochondriacal,"  is  an  up-to-date  diction- 
ary definition. 

Even  so  conservative  a  commentator  as  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Smucker  in  the  preface 
to  his  collection  of  the  "Earliest  Statutes  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,"  while  paying  tribute  to  the  New  England  Puritans  as  "the  same  class 
of  men  who  overturned  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Britain,"  declares  that  these  Blue 
laws  "exceed  in  the  minuteness  of  their  detail  and  in  the  severity  of  their  penalties 
the  enactments  which  were  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  American  colonies;  nor  are  they 
equalled  in  those  respects  by  the  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  of  any  other  com- 
munity with  which  we  are  acquainted." — A^ciu  York  World. 


BEGINNING  OF  "BLOODY  LAWS" 

//  is  said  by  Peters  in  his  History  of  Connecticut  that  these  laws  were  the 
laws  made  by  the  people  of  New  Haven,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with 
Saybrook  and  Hartford  colonies,  and,  as  he  says,  were  very  properly  termed  blue 
luws—i.  e.  bloody  laws;  for  says  he,  they  were  all  sanctified  with  excommunica- 
tion; confiscation,  fines,  banishment,  whipping,  cutting  off  the  ears,  burning  the 
tongue  and  death.— Hinnman's  "Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut. " 
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He  Suggests  a  Plan 

SwAiNSUOBO,  Ca..   Miiy    12,   I'JOlt. 

The    .IKKKKRSONIAN. 

Dkar  SiK:— Believinjj  tliat  you  are 
standing  lionestly  for  principle  and  for 
reform  in  j>olitics.  I  beg  that  yon  give 
me  your  answer  in  the  Jeffersonian  to 
the   followinsr  questions: 

1.  Do  yon  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  to 
attempt  to  unite  the  reform  parties  for 
the  next  presidential  cami^aign? 

2.  What  plan  would  you  suggest  for 
uniting  the  reform  parties? 

3.  Are  yon  willing  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  Hearst  and  Debs  to  unite  the 
reformers  ? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  Let  Watson,  Hearst  and 
Debs  each  choose  three  men  from  their 
respective  parties,  and  let  all  twelve  of 
them  meet  at  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  4, 
1900,  and  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the 
campaign  of  1912? 

Let  them  agree  upon  as  broad  a  jilat- 
fonn  as  possible,  but  let  tliem  be  sure  to 
organize  and  consolidate  the  reform 
forces  so  that  the  reformers  will  be  abl» 
to  wage  a  more  etTectual  warfare  upon 
plutocracy  and  special  privilege.  Agree 
if  it  is  upon  only  one  reform  plank.  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,"  .so  as  long  as  our  reform  leaders 
fight  each  other  we  shall  not  be  very 
successful.  A  large  number  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  bewildered  over  the  sit- 
uation of  reformer  fighting  reformer,  and 
they  believe  they  are  throwing  away 
their  votes  to  cast  them  for  either  of  the 
reform  parties  so  long  as  there  are  so 
many  in  the  field,  so  they  choose  what 
they  consider  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two 
old' parties. 

Unite  the  forces,  get  to  work,  and  mi- 
nor matters  will  settle  themselves. 
Don't  kill  time  wrangling  over  frivolous 
matters  like  party  names.  I>et  the  name 
he  natural,  including  all  parties  con- 
cerned at  first— People's  Independent  So- 


rialist  party.  Later  its  name  will  nat 
uraliy  evolve  out  of  its  spirit  or  its 
w<»rks,  whether  "Do  Nothing",  "D<> 
Something",   "Reform   Party." 

Hoping   to   hear   from   you   soon,    1    re 
main,  Vi»ur  admirer, 

tJ.  W.  Thkei.kki.. 


ANSWER. 

(1)  Emphatically,  I  do. 

(2)  An  informal  conference  at  some 
central  jwint — to  be  followed  by  organ- 
ization and   \\'ORK. 

(3)  YES  !  !  !  If  Satan  himself 
should  come  up  here  to  ofl"er  his  services 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  detestable  reign 
of  Special  Privilege, — I  would  give  him 
the  glad  iiand.  Yes,  Sirree!  I'd  work 
with  anybody  to  overthrow  the  scoun- 
drels who  are  running  our  Government 
in  the  interest  of  their  })ockets. 

(4)  The  plan  is  good.  We  can  all 
unite  on  the  broad  platform  of  Direct 
Legislation.  With  the  Initiative,  the 
Referendum  and  the  Recall,  we  can  put 
tlie  reins  of  power  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people, — and  the  people  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  rest.  Once  we  oier- 
eonie  the  inertia  of  the  masses  them- 
selves, we  can  clean  out  that  gang  of 
plunderers  in  Washington  City,  and  re- 
dedicate  the  temple  to  the  service  of  the 
peojjle. 

Both  Mistaken 

Dear  Sir: — I  see  a  statement  in  the 
.Ikfkebsonian  of  April  15th  to  the  ef- 
fect tliat  the  first  National  Convention 
of  the  People's  party  was  held  at  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska,  in  1802.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  one  is  mistaken.  I  enlisted 
under  the  People's  party  banner  in  187«i, 
sixteen  years  prior.  I  Indieve,  to  the 
Omalia   convention. 

I  virtually  .severed  my  connection  with 
tliat  rotten  old  hull  of  a  thing  called  the 
Democratic  party  in  1872  when  they 
aban<loned    the    last    shadow    of    Democ- 
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racy  and  took  to  the  woods  generally, 
crawled  in  bed  with  the  Republicans  and 
run  that  famous  old  Republican,  Horace 
Greely,  for  President.  That  year,  one 
other  man  and  myself  in  the  county 
where  I  lived  voted  for  Charles  O'Con- 
ner  as  Independent  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Thirty-eight  years  after  that,  one 
other  man,  a  good  Populist,  and  myself 
voted  for  Thomas  E.  Watson  for  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  private  in  the  ranks,  I  faithfully 
served  the  People's  party.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1876  to  oppose  the  re-char- 
tering of  National  Banks  and  the  issu- 
ing of  Government  Bonds  and  to  stop 
the  destroying  of  the  Greenbacks,  or  the 
people's  money.  At  times  it  looked  like 
we  were  snowed  under,  and  many  good 
men  spent  what  they  had  in  the  conflict 
and  had  to  retire  for  the  time  being.  As  a 
party,  we  were  badly  demoralized,  but 
we  are  not  dead  by  a  good  deal.  Thou- 
sands of  good  men  are  on  the  firing  line 
chuck  full  of  fight  as  ever. 

R.  E.  Pickens. 

(Ed.  Note: — Both  the  brethren  are  in 
error.  There  was  no  organization  of  the 
People's  party  until  1891.  But  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  of  1891  was  our  flr.st 
National  Convention.) 


Church  and  State 

Mabshax  Co.,  Ala.,  IVIay  8,  1909. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  find  inclosed  a 
clipping.  I  want  information  on  it.  I 
am  taking  The  Jeffersonian  and  I 
heartily  endorse  it.  I  want  to  know  if 
these  things  that  this  clipping  asserts 
are  facts.  I  want  to  know  if  the  Pro- 
hibition party  is  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Catholics?  What  does  the 
B.  Y.  P.  U.:  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  mean?  I 
don't  understand  it.  Please  let  me  know 
through  the  Jeffersonian. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Jeffer- 
sonian, Respectfully, 

Mr.  S.  W.  Willis. 

Boaz,  Ala.,  Route  5,  Box  27. 

( 1 )  Answering  the  last  question 
first,  we  suppose  that  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  are 
the  initials  of  the  order  known  as 
"Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor." 

The  initials  B.  Y.  P.  IT.  would  seem  to 


stand  for  "Baptist  Young  People's 
Union." 

(2)  We  have  been  aware  of  tke  fact 
that  certain  good  people  have  lived  in 
more  or  less  misery  because  the  word 
"God"  is  not  in  our  Constitution.  We 
heard  them  raise  such  a  racket  over  the 
dropping  of  the  words  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  from  our  coins  that  Teddy  &  Co. 
had  to  take  to  the  tall  timber. 

But  whether  the  Prohibition  party  has 
made  a  coalition  with  the  disciples  of 
Papa  at  Rome,  we  cannot  say.  But  we 
hardly  think  they  have.  All  of  our  big 
cities  are  governed  and  corrupted  by  a 
combination  of  the  bar-keepers  and  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  we  don't  see  h©w 
the  priests  could  use  both  sides  of  the 
whiskey  question  to  their  advantage. 
Still  they  may. 

But  when  anybody  alleges  that  any 
Baptist  organization  is  scheming  for  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  we  halt  im- 
mediately and  demand  the  proof.  The 
charge  is  too  much  at  variance  with  the 
historic  attitude  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation to  be  even  considered  without  a 
production  of  evidence. 


Usury  or  Robbery 

Much  lias  been  said  about  hard  times 
and  the  panic,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
banks  are  not  responsible  for  a  large 
portion  of  it?  They  have  control  of  the 
channel  which  gives  circulation  to  the 
money,  and  their  custom  of  usury  is  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  in 
a  legitimate  business.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  A.  wants  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  gives  his  note  with  personal 
security.  They  have  quit  taking  collat- 
eral of  property,  either  personal  or  real, 
— the  best  collateral  on  earth — but  you 
see,  under  their  custom,  they  can  make 
the  masses  more  dependent.  Now,  to 
Mr.  A. :  he  gets  $87.50  for  his  note,  they 
tell  liim  it  is  their  custom  to  take  out 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  interest 
in  advance.  This  amounts  to  fourteen 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  annually,  and 
tlieir  loans  to  the  people  do  not  exceed 
six  months.  That  doubles  the  fourteen 
and  one-fourth  per  cent.,  which  makes 
twenty-eight  and  a  half.  That  enables 
them  to  turn  over  their  capital  six  times. 
Now,  multiply  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
by  six,  and  we  have  alwut  what  is  wrung 
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from  the  masses  annually  by  the  banks. 
\tiu  can  call  it  usury  or  robbery. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  does  the  law  legal- 
ize this  usury?  If  so,  can  we  not  get 
some  of  our  Representatives  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  make 
the  obligation  void?  Unless  something 
is  done,  we  will  be  pretty  soon  like  the 
fellow  that  was  at  the  fishing  party 
when  he  caught  the  terrapin  and  stuck 
his  finger  in  its  mouth  to  loosen  the 
hook  and  the  terrapin  shut  down  on  it. 
He  began  to  holler,  and  when  some  one 
of  the  party  called  out  to  know  wiiat  he 
liad,  lie  said  he  didn't  have  anything,  tlie 
damned  thing  had  him. 

l^nless  something  is  done  besides  hol- 
ler, we  will  soon  have  nothing,  but  the 


damned 

banks 

w 

ill 

have  us. 

J.  M.  Moore, 
Summertown,  Ga. 

(They 

aire 

ad 

,v 

have     us,      Brother 

Moore. ) 

Aspen  Hill.  Tenn.,  April  25,  1909. 
De.\b  Sir: — Please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  your  Magazine: 

1.  Please  name  a  good  history  of  the 
world.  Which  is  the  better,  Ridpath'a 
or  Librarj'  of  Universal  History? 

2.  Name  a  good  history  of  England. 
Wliich  is  the  best,  Macaulay's,  Hume's 
or  Oreen's? 

;}.  Name  an  impartial  history  of  the 
United  States.  How  is  Prof.  Ellis's,  or 
tlie  Macmillan-Elson? 


4.  What  are  your  riews  on  the  Sin- 
gle Tax? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  eartli  was  cre- 
ated in  six  days,  as  described  in  Genesis, 
or  do  you  accept  the  nebular  hypothesis? 

G.      Do    you    believe    Adam,    the    first 
man,   was  made  of  dust,  or  do  you  ac- 
cept the  Darwin  theory  of  descent? 
Yours  respectfully, 

Andrew  Haruy. 

1.  Ridpath's. 

2.  Green's. 

3.  Elson's  is  partisan.  Ellis'  we  have 
read.  We  know  Bruce's  to  be  fair  and 
accurate. 

4.  It  is  an  unsound  doctrine  that 
could  only  have  originated  with  a  man 
who  was  ignorant  of  life,  except  as  lie 
saw  it  in  big  cities. 

5.  We  prefer  to  back  oil"  from  the  oth- 
er two  questions.  Tlie  weather  is  grow- 
ing warm,  and  we  already  have  a  num- 
lier  of  parsons  on  our  hands. 

Damascus,  Ark. 
Dear  Sik: — Will  you  please  give  your 
views,  through  the  magazine,  as  to  the 
best  way  to  utilize  the  convict  labor  in 
the  Southern  States? 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  Chastain. 

Perfect  a  system  of  public  roads  and 
bridges,  and  relieve  our  people  of  the 
vexatious  and  burdensome  road  duty  and 
tax. 


THE  JUNIOR  JEFFS 

By  DADDY  JIM 


THE  Conglomer- 
ate Society  of 
the  Junior 
Jeffs  is  fairly  start- 
ed, and  we  have 
enough  letters  this 
month  to  keep  it 
going,  but  we  are 
shy  on  pictures. 
Won't  some  of  you 
mail  Daddy  Jim 
])ictures  of  your- 
selves ?  We  will 
have  them  printed, 
and  will  return  the 
original  pictures  to 
you. 

We  want  some 
letters  telling  us 
how  you  are  spend- 
ing your  vacation, 
and  how  you  would 
like  to  spend  it,  if 
you  had  the  chance. 


go  to  saloons  and 
get  d  r  u  11  k,  and 
come  home,  kicking 
over  chairs  and  ta- 
bles and  everything 
else  that  is  in  the 
way. — Mabel  Brad- 
s  h  a  w  ,  Gladewater, 
Texas. 


THOMAS   WATSON   BUTLER 

Barnesville,  Oa. 
What  would  you  like 
to  do  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world?  Write  a  nice  long  letter,  telling 
us  all  about  it.  Would  you  like  to  trav- 
el and  see  the  world?  Would  you  rath- 
er stay  at  home  and  read  books?  Do 
the  woods  and  the  streams,  fishing  and 
hunting,  appeal  to  you  more  strongly 
than  tlie  great  city,  with  its  rush  and 
roar?  Little  girl,  which  is  the  best — 
playing  with  your  dolls  and  makin;^  1  e- 
lieve,  or  real  work,  like  sewing  and 
helping  mother  about  the  house? 

How  many  of  you  can  kodak?  Tell 
us  about  your  experiences.  The  object  of 
a  club  is  to  get  better  acquainted,  and 
as  few  of  us  will  ever  meet  face  to  face, 
we  must  write  to  each  other  and  try  to 
make  friends  in  that  way. 

Here  are  the  letters  we  have  received: 


Likes  the  Jeffer= 
sonian 

I  like  to  read  the 
editorials     in     Wat- 
so7i'  s    Jeffersonian 
Magazine,      and     as 
children's  letters  are 
being    put    in    it,    I 
will    have    more    to 
read.   I  go  to  school. 
I    am    in    the    sixth 
grade.    School  is  out 
now,  and  I  am  so  glad;  but  after  I  have 
rested    I   will   be   ready   to   go   back.     I 
also  like  to  read  the  Weekly  Jefferson- 
ian.     Love    to   all    the    children.      Your 
friend,  Robert  Clarke  Sherman,  aged   10, 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 


The  Cat  Came  Back 


What  a  Boy  Should  Do 

He  should  go  to  cluirch,  and  obey  his 
mother  and  father,  and  love  his  parents 
and  sisters  and  brothers,  and  love  other 
people  as  well  as  himself,  and  be  good 
to  dumb  animals.     A  boy  ought  not  to 


The  old  adage  that  a  cat  has  two  lives 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  me. 
I  had  a  pet  that  I  dearly  loved.  He 
was  one  of  my  daily  playmates;  but,  sad 
to  say,  he  ate  some  rat  poison  and  died. 
Then  it  was  I  thought  my  earthly  friend 
had  forsaken  me.  But  there  is  a  light 
for  every  shadow.  Old  Tab  resurrected, 
and  he  and  I  are  playmates  once  again. 
— Alline  Holbrook,  aged  13,  Rte.  2,  Ash- 
land,   Ga. 

(My  dear  child,  this  is  nothing  re- 
markable. The  old  adage  is  that  a  cat 
lias  nine  lives,  and  many  of  them  are 
practicably  indestructible  by  ordinary 
moans.  The  cat  used  to  be  a  symbol  of 
immortality  in  old  Egypt  a  few  thou- 
.sand  years  ago.  A  dear  old  lady  whom 
T   know   at   Paris,   Tenn.,   is   greatly   an- 
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,„,y.-(l  by  stray  cats,  and  slio  lias  ofton 
'^•Avw  a  ncjiio  bi'V  a  <niaiter  to  ilrowii 
sonic  ol.joitionahle  feline.  The  boy 
would  tie  the  eat  in  a  sack,  with  some 
old  irons,  brick  and  other  weights,  and 
throw  him  in  the  water.  Then  he  would 
return  and  swear  upon  a  stack  of  l?ibles 
that  the  cat  was  dead.  There  is  no 
,loubt  that  these  cats  that  were  drowned 
in  this  way  died,  just  the  same  as  your 
Tab  died.  Miss  Alliue.  And  in  many 
i-ases,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  to 
the  dear  old  lady's  great  disgust,  they 
lanie  back,  as  hungry  and  as  musical 
as  if  they  had  never  passed  away.) 

A  Story  from  Tennessee 

1  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old. 
My  papa  takes  the  Jetlersonian  and  Mag- 
azine, ami  thinks  he  could  not  do  with- 
out them."  I  read  the  letters  in  both  of 
them,  and  think  they  are  very  fine.  1 
have  a  little  joke  to  relate.  There  was 
once  a  little  boj'  down  on  his  knees,  say- 
ing his  prayers,  when  his  little  sister 
spied  his  naked  foot,  and  mischievously 
began  to  tickle  it.  The  little  boy  stopped 
and  said:  "Just  wait  a  minute,  God, 
until  1  kick  the  stuffing  out  of  sister." 
1  hope  this  will  be  printed,  and  if  so, 
will  write  again  some  time  soon. — Anna 
Hose   .Tones.   Atwood,  Tonn. 

Another  Namesake 


\\<>  have  a  good  school  here,  and  the 
town  is  growing  fast.  Boys  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  attend  the 
(iordon  Institute.  Prof.  J.  D.  Smith  is 
president.  There  is  also  an  agricultural 
college  here;  it  was  founded  about  two 
years  ago.  The  town  has  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  state.  There  are 
three  banks,  three  buggy  factories,  three 
knitting  mills,  and  a  great  many  stores 
liere.  1  am  in  the  sixth  grade;  am 
thirteen  years  old,  and  hope  I  will  get 
promoted'  to  the  seventh  grade.  I  will 
try  to  get  .some  more  subscribers  to 
your  JefTersonians.  I  am  sending  you 
my  picture  today  by  mail. — Thos.  Wat- 
.son   Butler,  Barnesville,  Ga. 

Way  Up  in  Old  Mizzourah 

I   am   a  little  freckled-faced  girl   that 
lives  way  up  here  in  Missouri.    My  papa 


takes  the  JelVer.sonian  Maga/.in.'  and  lots 
of  other  papers,  but  1  like  the  weekly 
.lelVersonian  best  of  any.  I  wonder  if 
Daddy  Jim  is  an  old  man.  Mamma 
subseVibed  for  the  weekly  Jelfcrsonian 
the  first  of  last  April.  She  got  another 
subscriber,  and  received  a  knife  with 
Tom  Watson's  picture  in  the  handle.  She 
tliinks  it  so  nice,  she  wont  let  me  use  it 
at  all.  I  have  a  big  sister  named  Tom 
Watson.  We  call  her  Tom.  I  will  not 
send  mv  picture,  for  1  have  freckles,  and 
you  might  think  me  ugly;  but  Mamma 
says  1  am  pretty.  Why  don't  you  put 
vcmr  picture  in  the  paper,  Daddy  Jim? 
Have  you  got  freckles?— Imogcnc  Boyle, 
11.  V.  D.  3,  Centralia,  Mo. 

(Please  send  your  photograph  and 
your  big  sister's.  Never  mind  about  the 
freckles.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
your  mother   is   right.) 

A  Young  Lady  Namesake 

(The  following  letter  is  addressed  to 
.\Tr.  Watson,  and  we  publish  it  here  so 
that  iliss  Davis  may  read  what  our  little 
Missouri  girl  friend  has  to  say  about 
her  big  sister  named  Tom  Watson.  We 
would  "like  very  much  to  hear  from  any 
other  young  ladies  wlio  are  namesakes  of 
our  editor.) 

^ly  papa  is  a  Tom  Watson  man.  He 
takes  the  Jeffersonian  and  I  like  to  read 
it.  T  am  your  namesake.  My  name  is 
riiomas  E."  Watson  Davis.  I  heard  you 
sv>eak  in  Klbcrton  last  October.  Your 
speech  was  fine.  Papa  made  me  acquaint- 
ed with  vou,  as  I  was  named  after  you.  I 
am  18  years  old.  I  live  in  the  country, 
11  miles  from  town.  My  father  is  a 
farmer.  Mr.  Watson,  I  don't  know  of 
any  other  lady  named  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son but  myself.— Miss  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son Davis.,  Elberton,  Ga. 


Wants  the  Knife 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar,  for  which 
send  me  the  magazine  for  one  year  and 
your  knife,  as  per  offer  in  the  Weekly 
JefTersonian.  I  am  a  boy  15  years  old. 
Hope  to  see  you  President  some  day.— 
Dan  H.   Cheeves,  Pelham,  Ga. 

(This  letter  was  also  addressed  to  Mr. 
Watson,  and  was  nicely  typewritten. 
Dan  seems  to  be  a  businesslike  boy. 
Hope  he  will  send  us  more  subscriptions. 
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P.oys  and  girls  can  make  some  good 
money  during  the  holidays  by  working 
for  the  Jeffersonians. ) 


Write  Again 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I 
live  in  the  country,  eight  miles  from 
LaGrange.  I  go  to  school  at  Big  Springs. 
We  have  a  large  school.  I  am  ready  for 
the  fourth  grade.  My  teachers'  names 
are  Miss  Nell  and  Miss  Mattie  Pope 
Stripling.  Papa  takes  both  of  your 
papers.  If  I  see  this  in  print,  I  will 
write  again. — Maude  Elizabeth  Jones, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  La  Grange,  Ga. 


A  Hard  Working  Boy 

My  father  owns  a  fine  horse  farm.  I 
work  every  day  in  the  field,  and  every 
night  come  home  and  get  in  wood.  Our 
school  was  out  last  week.  They  had  a 
supper  out  there  and  a  great  exhibition 
the  last  day  of  the  school.     I  am  in  the 


sixth  grade.  We  have  a  nice  time  in 
the  school  ground.  We  have  a  place 
which  we  call  the  park.  My  father 
takes  the  Weekly  Jeffersonian  and  the 
Magazine  and  my  brother  takes  the  Mag- 
azine. ;My  name  is  Eugene  Heald,  Thom- 
asville,  Ga. 


Tell  Us  the  Jokes 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My 
papa  takes  your  paper  and  the  maga- 
zine. I  like  to  read  them  very  much. 
I  go  to  school  at  Summit,  but  our  school 
is  out  noAv.  I  like  to  go  to  school  very 
much.  I  like  my  teacher.  We  had  to 
board  at  Graymont  to  go  to  school.  My 
papa  gets  lots  of  jokes  on  me.  He  has 
lots  of  jokes  on  me  now,  and  lie  likes  to 
tell  them  on  me.  Just  about  every  time 
I  come  home  from  my  boarding  place  he 
gets  a  joke  on  me. — Grace  Anderson, 
Summit,   Ga.    ' 

(Write  again,  Grace,  and  tell  us  some 
of  the  jokes.     We  want  to  laugh,  too.) 


:■: 


]■: 


A  Vision 


I  stood  on  Freedom 's  margin  and,  behold, 

Across  the  turbulent  flood,  from  shore  to  shore. 
As  if  to  lull  the  murmur  and  the  roar, 

Xerxean  pride  had  stretched  a  chain  of  gold. 

The  billows  rose,  the  waves  grew  mad  and  bold, . 
The  angel  of  eternal  Right  flew  o'er. 
Troubling  the  turgid  waters  till  they  tore 

That  cable  from  its  moorings.    As  of  old, 
When  Christ,  upon  the  Gallilean  sea, 

Spake  to  the  winds,  the  ocean  was  at  rest: 
Tumult  was  followed  by  tranquility; 

Pacific  ripples  played  upon  its  breast; 

And  Greed's  deep-cankerd  links,  by  heaven's  decree 

In  unreturnable  depths  of  slime  were  prest. 

James  W.  Phillips. 


]BC 
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Communications 


THOSLWATSON.AUTMtR  OF 


y-r.  Louis.  March  31,  190'J. 
Tt)  tlie  Jkffersonian. 

Dear  Friknd: — I  enclose  clipping  that 
may  be  of  use  in  your   life  of  Jackson. 
In   1848  I  met  an  old  man,  James  Cow- 
an, in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  who 
served  under  Jackson  in  the  Creek  War. 
He  told  me  that  just  as  he  was  leaving 
home  to  go  to  the  army  his  grandmother 
gave  him  a  small  sack  of  parched  corn- 
meal,  about  a  gallon,  and  said.  "Jimmy, 
keep  this  till   you   come  to   the   last  ex- 
tremity   for    food."      Jackson    started    in 
pursuit  of   the   Indians,   taking  along   a 
herd  of  beef  cattle  for  his  army.     When 
they    stopped   at    night   as   many   beeves 
were    slaughtered    as    necessary    for    the 
army   and    the    hides   were   thrown    over 
limbs  of  trees  and   left  there.     The   In- 
dians    retreating     before     Jackson     de- 
stroyed tlieir  corn  fields  and  all  sources 
.)f  food  as  far  as  possible.     Finally  Jack- 
son, on  account  of  this  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  his  food  supplies,  beat  a  retreat. 
The    soldiers    were    reduced    to    such    ex- 
tremity tliat  as  they  came  back  to  their 
old  encamjjments,  they  made  a  rush  for 
flie    hides    which    had    been    left    on    the 
limbs  of  trees,  out  them  in  strips  about 
an    inch    wide,   singed    the    hair   ofT,    and 
chewed  the  singed  strips  to  appease  tlieir 
hunger.     Then  it  was  the  parched  corn- 
meal     came    in.      INfr.     Cowan    said     he 
marched    two    weeks    on    three    heaping 
si>oonfuls  of  the  parched  meal   per  day, 
stirred  in  a  cup  of  water,  without  other 
food,      and      maintained      his      normal 
strength.       ITe      idolized      Jackson      and 
would  fight  in  a  minute  if  any  one  spoke 
disrespectfully   of   .Jackson.     Mr.   Cowan 
was  highly   respected   in   the   community 
ajid   esteemed   as   a   man   of   unquestion- 
able veracity. 

Make  such  use  of  this  incident  as  you 
please   in   your   life   of   Jackson,    if   you 
think  it  worth  mentioning. 
Yours  truly, 

MiNOE  Meriwkther. 


Union  Reform  Party 

Flovilla,  Ga. 

Dear  Jefferson  ian: — I  sec  many 
suggestions  as  to  reorganization,  consol- 
idation, etc. 

If  the  reform  forces  can  be  united, 
why  not  use  the  name  the  union  would 
imj)ly  ? 

If  they  can  not  be  united,  the  time  Uj 
make  the  fight  is  not  yet. 

"the  lost  cause." 

1  went  down  in  tlie  lost  cause  under 
that  matchless  loader,  R.  E.  Lee. 

I  went  down  in  the  lost  cause  under 
that  matchless  leader,  Thos.  E.  Watson. 
It  hurt  me  no  worse  when  the  Confed- 
erate army  went  down  under  the  over- 
whelming force  of  numbers,  than  it  did 
when  the  Populist  army  went  down  un- 
der the  overwhelming  force  of  fusion. 

I  have  voted  with  Populism  from  its 
birth  to  date. 

I  had  as  soon  try  to  re-organize  the 
('(mfoderate  army  as  to  try  to  re-organize 
the  Populist  party. 

My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Watsou  was 
after  our  grand  young  organization  was 
betrayed  into  fusion  and  ruin. 

He  was  returning  from  LaC;  range, 
where  he  had  been  to  defend  young 
Douglass  Cooper,  in  the  courts,  for  kill- 
ing yoimg  Duncan. 

We  met  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  in 
front  of  Jacobs'  Pharmacy. 

I  said:  "Mr.  Watson,  will  we  Popu- 
lists ever  get  together  again,  after  that 
fearful  mistake  of  fusion?" 

He  said:  "No,  the  people  are  not 
ready  to  be  reformed  yet.  They  will 
have  to  sufTer  more.  Our  children  and 
their  children  will  have  the  final  strug- 
gle." 

I  can  never  forget  the  expression  on 
his  face,  nor  the  feeling  of  sadness  that 
came  to  me.     T  felt  as  if  I  stoo-l  in  the 
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pn-sence  of  one  inspired. 

I  liave  met  two  men  in  life  wliom  I 
idolize.  R.  E.  Lee  and  T.  E.  Watson. 

^^'llen  Mr.  Watson  bade  me  adieu  in 
Atlanta  that  day,  I  felt  just  as  I  did 
when  I  received  my  parole  to  go  home 
from  the  war. 

His  manner  and  expression  was  much 
like  that  of  General  Lee'to  his  over- 
powered veterans. 

He  said  to  me,  "Make  the  best  of  it 
you  can;  live  our  principles,  act  our 
jirinciples,  talk  our  principles  and  vote 
for  our  jirinciples  whenever  opportunity 
aflords,  and  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren will  yet  restore  this  Government  to 
the  ])eople,  and  save  the  Republic.  The 
jfrowing,  grasping  insolence  of  the  money 
monopoly  will  drive  them  to  it." 

And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be.  When 
tlic  ungodly  scramble  for  money  has 
pressed  enough  of  the  people  to  the  wall, 
to  make  them  willing  to  unite  in  one 
grand  reform  party,  our  principles  Avill 
prevail,  and  not  until  then. 

Why  not  take  some  of  the  best  there 
is  in  all  the  reform  parties  and  put  into 
a  platform,  and  make  the  "parauwunt 
isst(e''  the  imgodly  extravagance  of  our 
Government? 

It  makes  me  want  to  vomit,  when  I 
think  of  how  our  people  will  take  up  a 
man  like  Hobson.  who  never  did  any- 
thing more  heroic  than  every  soldier  that 
did  his  duty  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  did,  and  send  him  to  Congress, 
just  to  hear  him  rave,  and  rant,  in  an 
effort  to  spend  the  people's  money  for 
great  warships. 

He  never  did  a  thing  for  the  people  in 
his  life,  and  is  not  making  one  particle 
of  effort  now.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  disgusting  than  such  hero  worship. 

He  went  out  and  sank  an  old  tub  of  a 
ship,  just  what  anj'  man  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  would  have  done  if  called  on, 
and  for  tliis  he  must  be  sent  to  Congress, 
and  there  misrepresent  his  people  by  a 
continual  howl  for  spending  more  of  their 
money,  and  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
how  our  Government  is  being  run. 

If  the  reform  forces  can  never  be  uni- 
ted, the  Republic  is  doomed,  and  all  talk 
about  victory  in  1912  is  all  bosh. 

Neither  of  the  reform  parties  that  had 


a  ticket  in  the  field  last  election  will 
ever  succeed  alone,  and  just  so  long  as 
we  continue  that  policy  the  old  twins 
will  continue  to  hold  us  in  contemiit  and 
ridicule. 

I    will    contribute    to   a    union    reform 
party  without  regard  to  name. 

W.  F.  Smith. 


A  Sensible  Socialist 

Oxford,  Fla.,  April  16,  1909. 
To  the  Jeffersonian. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  editorial,  "Conserva- 
tive Socialism,"  was  good.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  that  other  of  your  editorials 
are  not  good;  but,  rather,  that  "Conser- 
vative Socialism"  points  out  how  all  rad- 
icals can  get  on  common  ground.  Some 
Socialists  admit  that  the  entrance  of 
Populism  into  Socialism  with  you  as  its 
leader  would  be  a  wonderful  accession  to 
their  ranks.  Why  should  they  not  con- 
cede the  points  asked  so  as  to  make  such 
great  gains?  Why  could  not  all  radicals 
get  together  on  the  "Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum" and  win  success  on  this  one 
point?  When  the  people  get  the  power 
directly  in  their  own  hands,  then  what 
tlie  people  saw  fit  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
banks,  trusts,  tariffs,  public  ownership, 
etc..  could  be  done. 

I  believe  that  with  a  little  concession 
on  the  part  of  all  success  might  sooner 
or  later  be  attained.  If  Socialism  had 
more  men  of  the  Col.  Dick  Maple  type  I 
tiiink  we  could  get  with  them. 

Mr.  Watson,  I  hope  you  will  try  to  se- 
cure a  combination  of  the  forces  of  Pop- 
ulism and  Socialism.  The  Socialists  are 
already  organized  and  by  going  to  them 
we  would  save  the  time  and  expense  of 
organizing  a  great  national  party.  Re- 
sides, our  efforts  at  organization  might 
fail.  Many  would  fail  to  enlist  because 
failure  seems  so  imminent. 

If  the  Socialists  will  only  receive  us 
upon  terms  which  we  could  agree  to,  I, 
for  one,  would  be  more  than  glad  to  go 
to  them. 

Witli  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  tho 
cause,  I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  P.  Warnock. 


•lloltlUT    V.    ll.VYNK    ANI>    HlS    TlMKS,"    by 

Tlieodore  E.  .Tervey.     Tlie  Macniil- 
lan     Co.,    New    York,     publishers. 
(  Price,  $3.00  net. ) 
To   most   people,   nowadays,   the   name 
(if  llayne   is   nothing  more   than  one  of 
tlie  historic  pegs  upon  which  hangs  the 
fanje  of   Daniel   Webster.     Repetition   is 
a  great  force,  and  wise  selection  is  an- 
other:    tlie    nationalists    have    been    re- 
lucting for  nearly  a  century  that  Web- 
ster "demolished"' Hayne,— selecting  that 
contest    as    "the    Great    Debate",    rather 
than  tlie  discussion,  three  years  later,  in 
wliich   C'allioun  demolished  Webster. 

Ask  the  average  citizen  how  John  C. 
Callioun  came  out,  in  his  celebrated 
struggle  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and  tlie 
answer  will  either  be,  "I  don't  know  and 
I  don't  care",  or  "Jackson  threatened  to 
liang  Calhoun  for  treason,  and  Calhoun 
l>acked  down  and  begged  Henry  Clay  to 
get  liim  out  of  the  scrape  by  the  Com- 
promise tarifl'  act  of  1833." 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  such  "historians" 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Henry  Cabot 
l,odj;e  could  describe  Jackson's  rage  and 
Callioun's  terror  in  a  way  that  would 
mortify  the  States'  rights  disciples  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Tlie  trutli  is,  that  neither  Jackson  nor 
Calhoun  backed  down.  Jackson  issued 
liis  iiroclamation  threatening  to  coerce 
Soutli  Carolina,  and  Covernor  Hayne  is- 
sued his  proclamation  defying  the  Presi- 
dent, and  both  sides  "began  to  prepare 
to  ])ucker".  A  grim,  stern  man  was  Jack- 
son: but  Calhoun's  blood  was  Scotch- 
Irish  also,  and  there  was  not  a  braver 
nuin  in  the  public  life  of  that  day.  There 
was  one  shifty  politician  whose  ambition 
to  be  President  iiad  led  him  to  court 
Northern  support  with  tariff  duties  un- 


til, ill  till-  .\ct  of  1H-2S.  he  liad  overdone 
tlie  tiling.  1  mean  llcniy  Clay,  of  course. 
A  brilliant,  magnetic,  eloquent  ami 
courageous  man,  Vluij  did  the  Houtk  more 
harm  than  all  the  Northern  statesmen 
hunched  together.  His  influence  over  the 
Southern  and  Western  states  was  so 
great  and  lasted  .so  long  that  he  was 
enabled  to  do  more  for  the  North  than 
the  North  could  ever  have  done  for  it- 
self. His  influence  divided  the  Soutli 
and  West  on  the  taritT,  and  kept  them 
divided.  But  for  Henry  Clay,  such 
Southern  leaders  as  Benton,  McDuffie, 
Forsvth,  Hayne  and  Calhoun  could  have 
united  the  South  and  West  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fiscal  system,  which  under 
the  pretense  of  raising  revenue  for  the 
Ooveniment,  has  plundered  the  agricul- 
tural Soutli  and  West  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  to  the  extent  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Bleak  New  England  has  liter- 
ally been  surfeited  with  the  wealth  pro- 
duced in  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  and 
tlie  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 

(ieorge  McDuftie,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  understood  thoroughly 
the  manner  in  which  the  Nortli  robbed 
tlie  South  under  the  legal  form  of  tarilf 
legislation. 

The  evil  had  steadily  grown  worse 
since  the  first  tariff  law  of  the  first  Con- 
gress. For  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sys- 
tem, there  was  never  such  a  thing  as 
••Enough".  The  eternal  pressure  and 
clamor  was  for  "More".  In  his  consum- 
ing eagerness  to  be  President,  Henry 
(lay  fed  this  growing  appetite  of  the 
North,  sacrificing  his  own  people  with 
the  recklessness  of  a  man  gambling  for 
liigh  stakes. 

South  Carolina  statesmen,  despairing 
of  reaching  the  Northern  conscience- and 
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desperate  at  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
oppressors,  determined  to  make  a  stand, 
—determined  to  resist  the  robbers,  with 
guns  in  their  hands. 

Most  unfortunately,  Southern  leaders 
were  all  split  up  with  rivalries,  jealous- 
ies, and  bitter  quarrels.  Benton  hated 
Calhoun;  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  did 
not  like  Calhoun;  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, of  Georgia,  detested  Calhoun;  and 
a  sharp  little  New  York  politician,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  was  adroit  enough  to  so 
manipulate  Forsyth  and  Crawford  and 
Jackson  as  to  cause  Jackson  to  become 
furiously  hostile  to   Calhoun. 

Thus  South  Carolina  was  at  a  great 
disadvantage  at  her  most  serious  crisis. 
The  influence  of  Crawford  and  Forsyth 
deprived  her  of  the  support  of  Georgia. 
Clay  and  Benton  dominated  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Jackson's 
power  in  Tennessee  left  the  nuUifiers  no 
liope  there,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Virginia,  none  of  the  Southern  states 
appeared  likely  to  go  into  the  fight  by 
tiie   side   of   South   Carolina. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  Calhoun  and  his  lieuten- 
ants did  not  Avaver.  They  were  as  reso- 
lute as  Jackson  himself.  The  one  man 
to  whom  a  bloody  clash  over  the  tariff 
meant  irreparable  ruin  was  Henry  Clay. 
He  was  bound  to  know  that,  on  the 
home-spun  principle  that  blood  is  thick- 
er than  water,  if  Federal  troops  were 
sent  against  South  Carolina,  the  smoul- 
dering hatred  of  the  sections  would 
make  it  a  war  between  the  North  and 
South. 

As  a  Southern  man,  who  would  neces- 
sarily be  compelled  to  go  with  his  sec- 
tion, or  lose  all  power  therein.  Clay  was 
bound  to  exert  himself  to  avert  a  civil 
war.  Hence  his  Compromise  act,  which 
was  a  complete  surrender  of  the  Pro- 
tective principle.  Calhoun  and  South 
Carolina  did  not  back  down:  Clay  and 
the   Federal   Government   did   that. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  nationalist 
historians  represent  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
shivering  in  fear  of  the  gallows,  we  find 
him  writing  a  private  letter  to  a  kins- 
man in  the  following  terms: 

"Our  cause  is  doing  well.  Let  our 
people  go  on;  be  firm  and  prudent;  give 
no  pretext  for  force,  and  I  feel  content 
of  a  peaceable  and  glorious  triumph  for 
our  cause  and   State.     The   prospect   is 


good  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  It 
begins  to  be  felt  that  we  must  succeed. 
The  scheme  of  coercion  is  abandoned  for 
tiie  present  at  least."  The  date  of  this 
letter  is  January   10th,   1833. 

Those  who  believe  that  Calhoun 
showed  any  weakness,  much  less  coward- 
ice, cannot  have  read  his  defiant,  heroic 
speech  in  the  Senate,  made  at  the  very 
time  when  his  danger  was  greatest. 
(1833.) 

Speaking  on  the  "Force  Bill"  of  Mr. 
Webster,  Calhoun  said:  "*  *  *  It 
has  been  said  that  the  bill  declares  war 
on  South  Carolina.  No.  It  decrees  a 
massacre  of  her  citizens!  War  has 
something  enobling  about  it,  and,  with 
all  its  horrors,  brings  into  action  the 
highest  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  permitted  for 
that  very  purpose.  But  this  bill  de- 
clares no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that 
Avhich  savages  wage — a  war,  not  against 
the  communitj^  but  the  citizens  of  whom 
that  community  is  composed.  But  I  re- 
gard it  as  worse  than  savage  warfare — 
as  an  attempt  to  take  away  life  under 
the  color  of  law,  without  the  trial  by 
jury,  or  any  other  safeguard  which  the 
Constitution  has  thrown  around  the  life 
of  the  citizen!  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, or  even  his  deputies,  when  they 
may  suppose  the  law  to  be  violated, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court  or 
jury,  to  kill  without  mercy  or  discrimi- 
nation ! 

"It  has  been  said  by  the  Senater  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  to  be  a  measure 
of  peace!  Yes;  such  peace  as  the  wolf 
gives  to  the  lamb,  the  kite  to  the  dove! 
Such  peace  as  Russia  gives  to  Poland,  or 
death  to  its  victim!  A  peace  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  political  existence  of  the 
State,  by  awing  her  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  exercise  of  every  power 
which  constitutes  her  a  sovereign  com- 
munity. It  is  to  South  Carolina  a  ques- 
tion of  self-preservation;  and  I  jiroclaim 
it  that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  enforce  it,  it  will  be 
resisted,  at  every  hazard — even  that  of 
death  itself.  Death  is  not  the  greatest 
calamity:  there  are  others  still  more  ter- 
rible to  the  free  and  brave,  and  among 
them  may  be  placed  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  honor.  There  are  thousands  of  her 
brave  sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepared 
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cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  State,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty  for  which 
she  is  contending.  God  forbid  that  tliis 
should  become  a  necessity!  It  never  caft 
be,  unless  this  government  is  resolved 
to  bring  the  question  to  extremity,  when 
her  gallant  sons  will  stand  prepared  to 
p<>rform   tlie  last  duty — to  die  nobly. 

'•I  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse,  and 
more  dangerous  to  liberty,  than  the  tar- 
ilV.  It  has  been  most  wantonly  passed, 
wiien  its  avowed  object  no  longer  justi- 
lied  it.  I  consider  it  as  chains  forged 
and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of  the  States,  and 
hung  uj)  to  be  used  wlien  occasion  may 
require.  We  are  told  in  order  to  justify 
^he  passage  of  this  fatal  measure,  that  jt 
was  necessary  to  present  the  olive  branch 
with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with  the 
other.  We  scorn  the  alternative.  You 
have  no  right  to  present  the  sword.  The 
Constitution  never  put  the  instrument  iij 
your  hands  to  be  employed  against  a 
State;  and  as  to  the  olive  branch, 
wiiether  we  receive  it  or  not  will  not 
depend  on  your  menace  but  on  our  own 
estimate  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  tlie  community  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficult  subject  on  wliich 
we  have  taken  issue." 

Mr.  Jervey's  volume  thoroughly  re- 
habilitates Mr.  Hayne  and  reveals  him 
as  a  practical  legislator  whose  earnest 
work  in  his  own  state  and  in  the  broad- 
er arena  of  national  legislation  were 
moat  beneficial  to  his  country,  whose 
administration  of  the  office  of  Governor 
was  tlioroughly  successful,  and  whose  ar- 
dent leadership  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  entitled  him  to  an  honorable 
l)lace  among  the  builders  of  our  modern 
system   of  commerce. 

One  cannot  lay  down  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,"  after  hav- 
ing carefully  read  it,  without  feeling 
that  the  subject  of  his  study  was  a  per- 
fectly honest,  patriotic,  industrious  and 
unselfish  patriot,  a  man  of  fine  intellect, 
of  varied  accomplishments,  great  force 
of  character  and  the  noblest  ideals. 


The  Mission,  History  and  Times  of 

THE  Farmebs'   Union,"  by   Chas. 

S.     Barrett.       Marshall     &    Bruce 

Co..  Publishers,  Nashville,  Ti-nn. 

The  most  pathetic  figure  in  American 


liistorv  is  the  farmer.  His  brawn  has 
created  tlie  nation's  wealth,  and  his 
1)1(><kI  paid  the  price  of  her  independence 
and  exi)ansion;  his  sons  built  the  cities 
and  Ills  dauglitcrs  rocked  tlie  cradles  of 
the  men  wlio  iiave  wrought  most  glori- 
ously in  every  field  of  endeavor:  yet 
he  is  the  pack-horse  of  our  system,  tlic 
outcast  from  governmental  considera- 
tion, tlie  victim  of  stujiendous  exploita- 
tion, the  everlasting  dupe  of  place-hunt- 
ing politicians,  the  patiently  submissive 
serf  of  complicated  and  heartless  class- 
legislation. 

Theoretically,  the  farmer  has  no  ene- 
mies: i)ractically,  he  has  no  friends. 
Kvcrybody  loves  the  fanner,  so  far  as 
jirofessions  go:  the  editor,  the  politician, 
tlie  legislator,  those  in  power  love  the 
farmer  with  loud-voiced  devotion:  but 
this  afi"ection  ends  when  it  has  vocifer- 
ously declared  itself  and  got  irhat  it 
xvanted  from   the  fanner. 

The  friends  of  the  farmer  never  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  him.  Tiiis 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  need  anything.  The  friends  of 
the  railroads  are  always  doing  things 
that  help  the  jioor,  down-trodden  cor- 
porations: the  friends  of  the  national 
hanks  are  indefatigable  and  successful 
in  getting  favors  for  them :  the  Sugar 
Trust,  caught  stealing  millions,  can  move 
right  along,  by  the  aid  of  good  Congres- 
si(mal  friends,  and  get  a  renewal  of  its 
license-to-rob:  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation is  blessed  with  friends  who  can 
even  kill  a  Kasson  Treaty  when  it 
threatens  to  lower  the  sixty-five  per  cent, 
net  jirofits  of  a  New  England  hosiery 
mill,  but  the  farmer,  who  has  more 
friends  than  anybody  and  no  enemies  at 
all,  never  can  get  anything  done  that  will 
pull  off  a  single  horse-leech  that  is  suck- 
ing his   life-blood. 

A  pathetic  figure  truly  is  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Despoiled  by  the  Trusts, 
iiumbugged  by  the  jioliticians,  plundered 
by  the  Government,  the  blind  dupe  of  in- 
trenched cajiitalism  which  controls  botli 
the  great  political  parties,  the  farmer  is 
the  worst  treated  man  in  the  Union.  He 
can't  "hold  up"  the  consumers,  as  tlie 
Trusts  do:  he  cannot  go  on  strike  as  the 
city  laborers  do.  On  the  contrary',  he  is 
"held  up"  at  both  ends  of  the  line, — 
when  he  buys  and  when  he  sells.  If  he 
is  a  purchaser,  the  other  fellow  tells  him 
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what  he  must  give:  when  he  sells,  it  is 
not  he  who  says  what  he  must  take.  The 
laws  have  been  infernally  contrived  that 
the  trap  of  the  Trusts  catch  tlie  farmer 
"a  comin'  and  a  g^vine." 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Barrett  relates  the 
birth  and  growth  of  his  great  organiza- 
tion,— ^an  organization  whose  purpose  is 


to  free  the  agricultural  classes  from  in- 
tolerable hardship  and  injustice.  The 
volume  is  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  citizen  who  believes  that 
the  true  glory  and  welfare  of  our  Re- 
public cannot  be  attained  so  long  as 
those  who  feed  and  clothe  the  nation 
are  the  victims  of  systematic  pillage. 


t  One  of  the  Greatest  Southern  Stories  Ever  Written 


The  Dark  Corner 


By  ZACH  McGHEE 


Will  begin  with  the  August  issue  of 

Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine 

and  run  until  completed 


"A  story  that  will  make  any  person  reading  it  sit  still 
until  it  is  finished." 


It  is  a  tale  of  present  day  backwoods  life  in  the  pinelands  of  J 
the  South  depicting  in  a  delightfully  vivid  way  some  of  the  most  J 
picturesque  scenes  and  personalities  in  American  life.  The  school  + 
faker,  the  ignorant  preacher,  the  pompous  statesman  are  all  there,  J 
I  with  the  appropriate  and  familiar  trappings,  along  with  a  fascinating  J 
love  story. 


+  + 


Waterloo,  $1.50 

*^This  is  a  thorou^^h  and  intelli<^cnt  account  of  the  three  days' 
striiiiiile.  Mr.  Watson  analyzes  the  characters  of  the  gen- 
erals in  command;  he  describes  in  detail  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  bodies  of  st)ldiery,  and  compares  the 
relative  streni^th  and  advantage  of  the  several  positions;  he 
searches,  so  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  strate<;y  of 
the  two  opposint5  t^enerals,  and  he  discusses  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  two  armies.  Step  by  step,  without  haste 
and  with  unfla<^*^in<^  interest,  he  resolves  the  confusion,  "the 
shouting  and  the  tumult,"  to  an  orderly  sequence,  a  "clear- 
cut  study  of  cause  and  effect." 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson  $1.50 

^The  Biographical  Sketch  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
the  speeches  selected  by  him.  These  include  Literary, 
Labor-Day,  Economic  and  Political  addresses. 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics  $1,00 

^Contains  platforms  and  history  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  with  separate  chapters  on  important  legisla- 
tion, great  public  questions,  and  a  mass  of  valuable  statis- 
tical information  on  social  and  economical  matters.  Illus- 
trated by  original  cartoons  by  Gordon  Nye. 

Premium  for  2  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Sketches  of  Roman  History  50c 

^The  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Spartacus,  Jugurtha,  Julius 
Caesar,  Octavius,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Pictures  the 
struggle  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  class  legislation 
and  privilege  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Premium  for  1  subscriber  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00,  sent  by  another  than  the  subscriber 


One  Hundred  Dolmrs 
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mo  THE  MAN,  WOMAN  OR  CHILD,  who 
sends  us  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  to 
Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine  between  now  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  we  wnll  award  prizes  as  follows: 


First  Prize 

Fifty  Dollars 

Second  Prize 

Twenty-five  Dollars 

Third  Prize 

Ten  Dollars 

Fourth  Prize 

-    Five  Dc  liars 

Fifth  Prize 

Five  Dollars 

Sixth  Prize     - 

-    Five  Dollars 

Regular  age^nt?'    commission  will  be  allowed  on  all     ! 
subscriptions  sent  in  for  this  prize  competition.  ,    ' 


For  blanlj;s^  samples,  etc.,  apply  to 

Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine 
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